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For the Companion. 
THE POCKET-RIFLE. 
In SrxTeen Caarrers.—Cuaprer IX. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Worth hardly heard the light crack of the rifle 
as he ran; but he saw the puff of smoke, and 


“T'm glad I didn’t shoot that dog! Aint you ?” 
said John Rich. “Though nobody can blame 
Chase.” 


“That’s so!” said Lem. “He gave fair warning. 
It’s an awful bad job, though; and father’ll be 
sorry, I guess, he ever offered such a prize to the 
school.” 





thought at first it was a blank shot, meant to 
frighten ‘rather than hurt. 

Nero still clung to the cow. For a moment 
only, however. Then, loosing his hold, he whirled 
about two or three times with his head at his side, 
uttering a whining yelp. 

“There’s your dog; now take care of him!’ cried 
Chase, slipping another shell into the little breech- 
loader. 

Instead of flying at the herd again, 
Nero went whimpering and cringing to 
his young master’s feet. 

“You've done for him!” said Lem 
Pavode, very pale. 

“T gness not,” said John Rich. “Bat 
he’s hurt a little; and good enough for 
him!” 

“I gave fair warning!” exclaimed 
Chase. “I’m not going to have our cat- 
tle torn to pieces by anybody’s whelp.” 

Worth, meanwhile, examining the 
dog, found a small red trickling stream 
making its way down his gaunt and 
tawny side. 

He rose up from his stoop- 
ing posture and shook his 
clenched hand at Chase. 

“This ‘is the sorriest day’s 
work you ever did!” said he. 
“Coming here, on our land, 
to_ shoot my dog with m 

conpedacstie’ sad a, 

‘Your ocket-rifle !” sneer- 
ed Chase. 

“Mine by ‘right. But 
whether yours or mine, you 
won’t have it long, I-can tell 
you that!” 

“Oh! I won’t,eh? Maybe 
you’d like to take it away 
from me now. You're welcome to try.” 

And Chase, having started on after the cattle, 
turned and faced Worth, with scornful defiance. 

“It’s brave in you to stand there with a loaded 
weapon, and two boys to back you!” said Worth. 
“My time hasn’t come yet; but it will come. I 
can wait. You've killed my dog, Chase Atway !” 

Chase was troubled to see the poor brute stretched 
out there bleeding on the ground. It was not a 
lovely deed he had‘ done, and he knew it. But he 
answered stoutly ,— 

“Tt’sall your own fault, Worth Lankton. You 
might have kept him back. Now you may sue; 
you may threaten to get my pocket-rifle; I’ve 
done just what I should do over again, and I’m 
not to be frightened !” 

He walked on a little way further, then turned 
again, feeling impelled to say a last word in self- 
defence. 

“If your dog gets well, or if ever you have an- 
other, my advice to you is, not to set him on to our 
cattle twice the same day, when I am around.” 

“My time will come; and that before long!” 
was all the answer Worth made, as he bent down 
once more over Nero. 

“T couldn’t help it, could 1?” said Chase to his 
companions, as they followed the cattle over the 
bridge. 

“T don’t see how you could; I’d have shot him 
if I’d been in your place,” said John Rich. 

“Anybody would,” said Lem. “His father won’t 
sue you, and I don’t see how Worth can get your 
rifle.” 

“You heard him threaten to, didn’t you? Now 
we'll see what his threats amount to!” said Chase. 

He was, nevertheless, greatly disturbed in his 
mind by what had happened. He kept constantly 
appealing to his comrades for approval of his con- 
duct, and pointing at the cattle’s bloody legs. 

The hardest thing for him now was to tell his 
father what he had done. Having driven the cat- 
tle home, around by the road, and got them into 
their own yard, he wanted the boys to go with him 
up into the woods, and bear witness in his favor. 


aching en obs id. aati! tea : 


now; it’s 
do.” 


went off 


“Go inst 1,” anid Lem “ve got the chores to} z 
al soe cenev tance ar eeay 
together. 





Worth staid by the dog, and watched his suffer- 





don’t you load it again till I give you permis- 
sion.” 

Chase went obediently and hung up the danger- 
ous plaything in the hut. 

“Stay and help Tomkins finish up here,” said 
Mr. Atway. “I'll go down and look after the cat- 


tle, and do the chores, and see Lankton, if I can, 
about the dog.” 



























ings, until an over- 
vengeance 
Session of him. 

He walked out 

past the orchard, 
and ‘Jooking over 
towards Mr. At- 
way’s house, saw 
somebody going 
down the lane. It 
was Chase, on his way to the sugar-bush, to con- 
vey the unpleasant tidings to his father. 
Worth drew back out of sight, and ran past the 
barn. When finally discovered by Chase, he was 
walking fast across the fields towards the haystack 
which the cattle had attacked. 

He pretended to be putting up the rails there, 
when Chase went by, about thirty rods off, on the 
other side of the boundary fence. 

Chase carried his pocket-rifle; and that was 
what Worth was really there to see. They did not 
appear to take any notice of each other; Worth 
seemed busy repairing the broken enclosure; and 
Chase passed on in silence, although strongly in- 
clined to stop and ask after the wounded dog. 

Having put up the fence in a fashion, Worth sat 
on it, brooding over his wrongs and meditating re- 
venge; until, moved by a desperate impulse, he 
jumped down and followed Chase towards the 
woods. The night was shuttingdown prematurely, 
with darkening clouds; but the angry boy cared 
little for that. 

In the meantime, Chase had found his father at 
the sugar-camp, and told him truthfully all that 
had happened. 

“Boy !” exclaimed Mr. Atway, with as black a 
scowl as was ever seen on his face; “now. you’ve 
got us into a fine scrape!” 

“I’m sorry! But, pa, if you knew just how it 
was”—stammerced Chase. 

“I know near enough. No doubt it was a great 
pean And I was afraid on’t,” said his 


pos- 


boys dogging our cattle and driving ’em home, and 
your starting after them with your pesky pocket- 
rifle. I wouldn’t have had it bappen for a hun- 
dred dollars !” : 

“Neither would 1,” said Chase. “But would 
you have had me”—— 


his father. 
much for carrying deadly 











father. “Lathbrook told me about the Lankton | camp. 


“Stand by and see the cur tear our cattle ?” cried 
‘No; but you could have kicked and 
beaten him off; no need to have haat him. So 












He set off at a quick pace, but stopped when 
he had gone a little way in the dusky woods, 
and looked back at Chase, punching the fire. 
“There’s a storm brewing,” said he. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if we got snow before morning ; 


it. Posters reed yet wen ores te 


“All right,” said Chase, standing in the glow of 
the fire, by the boiling kettles. 

He was glad of something to do; and, taking a 
couple of pails to gather up the last drippings of the 
sap, he set out to turn over the buckets while he 
could yet-see to work in the fast darkening woods, 
Tomkins carried the sap to the camp; and after 
making two or three trips, came back to Chase 
with a startling question. 

“Who is that feller prowlin’ about the woods, 
down there ?” 

“Where? What fellow ?” said Chase. 

“J’ve seen him twice,” replied Tomkins. ‘“Fust 
time, he seemed to be comin’ up towards the kit- 
tles from below; he wasn’t fur from the log where 
you fired at the mark.” 

“Why didn’t yon tell me?” Chase. asked, in 
some alarm. 

“J didn’t know but what it was one of the boys 
that was with you this afternoon,” said Tomkins ; 
“though I thought he was ruther skulkin’ in his 
movements. But jest now I seen him nearer to. 
He slunk away from the camp jest as I was a~com- 
in’ up.” 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“Yes; I-says,‘Good-eyenin’. Did ye want any- 
thing? But he jest hurried away, and got out of 
sight as quick as he could.” : 
“Did you know him ?” 

“J wasn’t nigh enough ; it was too dark to make 
out his face,” said Tomkins.. “But his hat, his 
gait, all his movements, even to the stoop in his 
shoulders, was for all the world like that oldest 
Lankton boy, Worth.” 

“Are you sure ?” cried Chase. 

“Wal, I’m sure enough; though, as I said, I 
couldn’t swear to the featur’s. More I think on’t,” 
added Tomkins, “better satisfied I am *twas him, 
and no mistake.” 

Chase dropped everything, and hurried to the 


He ran to the hut and felt for the nail on which 
he had hung the pocket-rifle. The nail was there, 





“No, I’m sure it is not!” said Chase. ‘“When 
I found it was gone, I started to follow him. But 
I thonght there might be some mistake; so I went 
back and lit the lantern, and had a thorough search. 
It was gone, and Tomkins is sure the fellow he 
saw prowling around there was Worth Lankton.” 

“T am afraid it was,” said Mr. Atway. “For, 
to tell the truth, I saw him myself when I was 
coming out of the sugar-bush. 
He was in the edge of the 
woods, and he stepped be- 
ge hind a tree, as if to wait for 
me to pass. I had no idea 
he would do so desperate a 
thing, or I would have gone 
back.” 

‘What can we do about 
it?” Chase anxiously 
quired. 

*“T don’t know,” said the 
farmer; and Chase could al- 
most see the troubled frown 
on his face in the darkness. 
“A pretty snarl we are get- 
ting into with our neighbors, 
thanks to your pocket-rifie! 
I’ll go over to Lankton’s af- 
ter supper, and see if I can 
straighten out things a lit- 
tle.” 

The matter was talked over 
seriously at the supper-table ; 
then Mr. Atway, taking out of the cellar-way an 
old tin lantern, full of holes (the other lantern 
was in the woods), lighted a bit of candle to put 
into it, and set off on his uncomfortable errand. 

Chase wanted to go with him, but his father 
said,— 


in- 


“You boys have managed this business about 


‘long enough ; now, the less you have to do with it, 
the better.” 

So all that was left for Chase was to watch the 
little moving sphere of sprinkled rays as it accom- 
panied his father down the dark lane, across the 
bridge, and along the silent and dark river-bank, 
until it disappeared in the direction of Mr. Lank- 
ton’s house. 

Mr. Atway went to this interview fully deter- 
mined to be perfectly calm and kind. But his 
heart beat fast when he reached the door, and held 
the lantern before him to find the steps. 

The streaming rays fell upon a tawny shape out- 
stretched at his very feet. It was Nero. He did 
not lie like a dog asleep. Mr. Atway remarked a 
certain stiffness about the neck and limbs. 

He put down his hand to touch him, but drew 
it back with a start and a heavy sigh. The dog 
would never trouble anybody’s cattle any more. 
He was stone-dead. 

For a moment, Mr. Atway was sorry he had 
come. He would have turned about and gone 
home if he had not thought his lantern might have 
been seen by the family. So he knocked. 

Mrs. Lankton came to the door, looking sadly 
disquieted at sight of the neighbor. 

“T came to see about your dog,” he began, in a 
voice full of pain and compassion, “and I am 
sorry—sorry—-to find he is dead.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lankton, coldly; “your boy 
shot him.” 

“J regret it, I regret it more than if it had been 
the best cow on my place!” said Mr. Atway, set- 
ting down his lantern on the step, and entering in 
compliance with a feeble motion she made. “And 
I have come to see your folks about it. Lankton, 
good-evening.” 

Mr. Lankton was sitting in a far corner by the 
stove, in the dimly lighted kitchen. He did not 
rise, indeed he hardly looked up at their visitor, 
but answered gloomily,— 

“Good-evening, Mr. Atway.” 

The Mister was noticeable; that form of address 





but the pocket-rifle was gone. 

Mr. Atway sat milking a cow by the last glim- 
mer of the early and brief March twilight, when 
he heard footsteps hurrying up the lane, and saw 
a dark figure pass swiftly through the yard. 

“Ts that you, Chase?” he called. And all out 
of breath with ruming and excitement, the boy 
turned back. — 

“What's the matter now ?” said his father. 

In a dozen broken words, or rather gasps, Chase 

told him, standing there by his father’s side in the 





“Paps a 


nt , atid that ‘he really bad some provocation, — 
Vand overlook it” 


being: seldom used by these near neighbors, when 
they met on terms of familiarity and good-will. 
Sow: Tagstisim placed a <hate, and the visitor sat 
down. 
“Ihave heen greatly distressed by what hap- 
,” said he. “And I don’t want you to 
think for a moment that I approve of my boy’s 
shooting your dog.” — 
‘No reply from the gloomy man in the corner. 
“Tt was done ina passion, and he is sorry 
enough for it himself. I trust,” Mr. Atway -went 
on, in the most conciliatory tones, “that you will 
‘all the circumstances,—that he is a mere 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





MARCH 8, 1881. 








“] don’t see the provocation,” muttered the man 
in the corner. 

“T don’t mean that there was any sufficient prov- 
ocation,” Mr. Atway explained. “But you know, 
the dog had already been at our cattle.” 

“Of course,” spoke up the man of gloom, 
promptly and harshly. “Your cattle were in our 
field, and at our stack. You should keep your 
cattle at home.” 

Mr. Atway controlled an impulse to make as 
sharp a retort; and after a moment's pause, an- 
swered with exemplary mildness. 

“We try to keep our stock on our side of the 
line; but that is not always possible in the present 
condition of the fences. Iam more sorry than you 
can be, that the cows got over to-day; but I didn’t 


suppose you would approve of your boys’ dogging | 8r- 


them, and driving them into your yard.” 

“T think my boys did right,” came sternly from 
the dark figure in the corner. 

“Why, then,” said Mr. Atway, “I don’t see that 
there is much use in our talking the matter over. 
There’s been wrong on both sides; and I’d not the 
least idea of your upholding your boys in the 
cruelty they were guilty of, let alone the trouble 
they put us to, of driving our cattle home around 
by the road.” 

“Cruelty !” exclaimed Mr. Lankton, in a violent 
and bitter tone. “Who talks of cruelty? Who 
shot our dog ?” 

“My boy shot him, I frankly admit.” 

“Very weil. That’s the only thing I care to talk 
about. Your boy shot him, and you will have 
him to pay for.” 

“I expect to do that—any reasonable price,” 
said Mr. Atway, beginning to lose patience, but 
still controlling himself; “provided your boy will 
at the same time give up the pocket-rifie.” 

“Give up? the pocket-rifle ?” 

The man in the corner was evidently astonished. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Atway, firmly, “the cause of 
all this trouble—the pocket-rifle which Worth 
found and carried away from our sugar-camp this 
evening.” 

Mr. Lankton started to his feet. 

*““You mean to say”— 

He was too angry to go on; and Mr. Atway put 
the rude fact in as gentle phrase as he could. 

“You mean to say he stole it?” Mr. Lankton 
broke out, in a fury. 

“T didn’t say that.” 

It was now time for the visitdr to rise to his feet 
and stand on the defensive. 

“But you mean that, and you fhight as well say 
it.” 

And the father of Worth denounced the charge 
as a malignant falsehood. 

“You won’t listen to the evidence,” said Mr. At- 
way. “Call in Worth himself. He won’t deny it.” 

“T don’t care for your evidence; and I won’t in- 
sult my son by asking him to deny such a slander 
as that,” stormed the father. 

**Well, there’s no use of more words,” said Mr. 
Atway, out of all patience, retreating to the door. 

“No nse at all, when you talk that way,” Mr. 
Lankton roared after him. “Only remember 
there’s a dog to pay for.” 

“How much is the dog worth ?” said Mr. Atway, 
contemptuously. 

“Twenty-five dollars will settle the hash; not a 
cent less.” 

“Twenty—five—dollars—for a worthless whelp 
like that!” said the amazed visitor. “Twenty-five 

gimcracks !” 

“You will pay it!” said Lankton, following him 
to the door. 

“T never wil! pay it in the world,” said Atway, 
taking up his lantern; “not if it costs me my farm 
in law-suits !” 

“T shall certainly sue you, then !” cried Lankton, 
in vhe doorway. 

“Took here, neighbor!” Atway answered, 
standing, lantern in hand, a few paces out in the 
darkness, which its shimmering light faintly il- 
lumined. “There are two edges to that tool, and 
you'd better be careful you don’t get cut by it.” 

He partly turned away, as if about to go, but 
stopped to add,— 

“Sue for my boy’s killing the dog, and I'll have 
your boy up for stealing the pocket-rifle, sure as 
we two are talking here. Now we understand 
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him for a wandering beggar, and when he requested 
to be shown to Dr. R’s. room that he might wait 
till the minister returned the next day, she refused 
point-blank. She would not even let him cross 
the threshold to write a line telling Dr. R. that he 
had called. 

Finally she did allow the servant to bring the 
minister’s writing-desk to the doorsteps, that 
De Quincy might pen his note there. When Dr. 
R. returned home he found an indignant note 
from De Quincy. — 

The good minister was horrified to read that his 
illustrious visitor had been turned away from his 
door. We doubt, however, when he learned of 
De Quincy’s appearance, if he blamed the particu- 
lar landlady for thinking him a wandering beg- 


We should not judge by appearances, but, on 
the other hand, a gentleman has no right to dis- 
guise himself in the garments of a “tramp.” 
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HASTE NOT. 
yo Rost patt = hg wait, 


Shea at not! relies past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. ETHE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE NEW COOE. 
TOLD BY THE CHAMBERMAID. 

Harrah for Jane Sweeney! and that’s meself. 

Didn’t I tell you how it would turn out? It’s 
me that hasn’t been knocked round the world 
these three-and-twenty years for nothing, with me 
own living to earn and nobody to speak a word 
for me, good or bad. 

Now mistress is a great scholar. There’s no 
end to the books she reads, and they say she un- 
derstands the Latin like the praist; but for all 





Haste 
Day be 
Both 





There’s Waddell, the butcher; he comes bring- 
ing a steak so tough you couldn’t cut it with an 
axe, but if he tells her it’s a lovely sirloin, 
believes him, and never finds out her mistake till 
she tries to bite it at dinner-time. 

And that old curmudgeon of a fish-man!—he 
looks like a great bloated porpoise himself—he 
came riding into the yard one day, tooting his horn 
and bawling out, ‘Fresh mackerel !” 

So mistress stepped to the door and told him she’d 
take half-a-dozen if they were really nice and 
fresh. 

“Certainly, ma’am; *pon honor,” says he, put- 
ting them in a pan she gave him. 

But I caught a whiff of ’em, and says I, “In- 
dade, they ought to be fresh, for it’s long enough | - 
since they see the salt say.” 

“‘What do you mean by that?” says he. “T 
come from Newburyport this very day.” 

“Perhaps you did, but your fish didn’t,” says I. 
“Tt’s a long time since they bade farewell to their 
native iliment, poor things.” 

Mistress took the mackerel, though. 

“Jane, you shouldn’t speak to the poor man so,” 


j says she. And, to be sure, it wasn’t my business, 


I being chambermaid and not cook ; but I couldn’t 
stand by and see the old fellow cheat her so. 

As I said, anybody can impose on mistress. 
Just so I’ve minded that a cat that’s been brought 
up in the house and made a pet of, isn’t up to the 
tricks that a barn cat is. It’s caught in a trap 
twice as easy. 

And that’s the difference between me and mis- 
tress. Not that I’m one of your ignorant Irish 
girls, either. I’ve been to night school, and know 
how to read and write, and once I went to a day 
school six weeks. 

And I’m not Irish, neither, unless you call me 
so because my forbears came over from the old 
country. 

And by that same token, where did yours come 
from ? 

Born here, do you say ? 

Then they must have been red Injuns along 
back, for nobody else lived in America till Colum- 
bus came over and discovered it. I know that, if 


I am Irish; which I’m not, for I was born within® 


twenty miles of Boston, where my Cousin Tom 
keeps a fish-market—and he doesn’t sell stale fish, 
neither. ‘ 

You'd never dream from the speech of me that 
there was a drop of Irish blood in me veins, unless 
it’s when the Sweeny temper’s roused, and then, 
somehow, the brogue comes to the front. It’s a 
good language to blackguard in, the Irish is. But 
of course nothing of that kind will get in here, 
which if it does, I hope the editor will leave it out. 
It’s not all owing to me schooling, neither, that 
I speak and appear so proper; it comes a good 
deal from living with me betters, and minding their 


ways. 

But what I was going to tell you about was the 
new cook; an old woman she was, while Ann 
Billings, the old cook, was jist a young girl. 

And perhaps Ann was a bit flighty; anyhow, 
mistress said she wanted somebody in place of her 
that was old and steady, and wouldn’t have so 
many followers. But there’s worse things than 
leaning over the gate of a moonlight night talking 
with a nice young man, and so mistress found out. 
ee ee 
young 
And mistress wanted an American and a Protes- 


er ee on oe ene 
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I don’t get an inkling of—I being table-ziri as well 
as chambermaid—and I heard mistress tell master 
all about it, 

Faith, it’s as good as a play to hear ‘em talk 
over their family secrets, and paying no more 
heed to me than if I was a table or a chair. But 
then I’ve that sinse of honor that I’d scorn to tell 
what I hear. My rule is to keep me ears open and 
me mouth shut—except when the Sweeny temper 
inside of me is roused, and then it’s jist the other 
way. 

But about the cook. 

Master is one of thim easy men that niver inter- 
feres about the house one way or another. So 
mistress is suited, it’s little he cares whether she 
has a nigger, or a long-tailed Chinaman, or a re- 
spectable Irish girl like meself, to wait on her. 
Though, as I said before, I'm not Irish, being born 
within twenty miles of Boston, where me cousin 
keeps a fish-market. 

Well, master went off to the city, one day, and 
come back bringing the new cook with him. 

“T’ve got just the woman you wanted, Caroline,” 
says he tomistress. “A Protestant American, and 
old enough to be discreet and steady.” 

“Bedad, that’s true for ye!” says I to meself; 
“and plain enough to scare the crows, into the bar- 

She gave out she was a widow, but thinks I, a 
red calico gown, with yellow spots, is mighty queer 
widow’s weeds ; and I mistrusted whether the dear 
departed had gone any further than California. 

The first thing she asked about was the churches, 
and what persuasim mistress was. Persuasim is 
what they call it, though I never could make out 
what it meant; but anyhow, it means something 
about religion. 

That made me think she was going to try the 
pious dodge; but if she meant to, she gave it up. 
She never see the inside of a church while she 
stayed; she was always going, but somehow there 
was always an excuse when Sunday came. 

That’s the kind of Protestant she was. 

She claimed she was born in New Jersey, but if 


she} she didn’t say, ‘Divil fly away wid ye, ye black 


baste!’ when she got mad with the cooking-stove, 
then me ears deceived me, that’s all. 

But mebbe that’s the way they talk down in 
New Jersey. I niver was there. . 

Tompkins and I never set our heads together 
very well from the first, but in particklar after she 
broke the chiny plate and made mistress believe J 
done it. 

That roused the Sweeny temper in me, and I let 
her know what I thought of her; but, would you 
biulieve it ?—I soon found that my temper was-as 
the balm of Gilead compared to hers. 

T’d no idea of in, and I don’t know 

have been left to tell the tale if mistress 
hadn’t heard the noise we made, and come to see 
what was the matter. Then what does that de- 
ceitful Tompkins do but up with her apron and 
pretend to cry. 

“Well,” says I, “if your water-works will quench 
your fire-works, I’m glad of it.” 

“Hush, Jane!” says mistress, and when she 
spoke that way, I always did hush. 

“Now, Mrs. Tompkins, tell me all about it,” she 
went on. 

Then Tompkins told how I'd blamed her for 
telling about the chiny plate, and how she thought 
*twas her duty to tell it, though she didn’t want to 
harm me; and how I’d called her names and shook 
me fist at her, and niver a word of her own actions. 

“Never mind, Mrs. Tompkins,” says mistress. 
“Jane is young, and speaks without thinking. 
She doesn’t mean half she says.” 

That was the time I went out and kicked over 
the water-pail. When I come back, the mistress 
had gone, and Tompkins had stopped crying. 

“Spitfire!” says she. 

“Crocodile!” says I. And them was the only 
sintiments we exchanged for the rest of the day. 

It was about two weeks after that that the 
“Barrington Beggars” came along. I s’pose they 
call them beggars on account of their all coming 
together in great wagons with baskets to sell. 
Some call them the “Barrington Gypsies” for the 
same reason. They come along twice in the year, 
and they say there’s a great mortality prevails 
among the hen-roosts about that time. 

So, one morning, jast as the sun began to rise, 
there was a great outcry down below,— 

“Murder! thieves! robbers! Oh—oh—oh!” 

Everybody ran down in ist what clothes they 
could leap into; and there was Tompkins scream- 
ing and wringing her two hands, and tugging at 
her few wisps of gray hair, but all anybody could 
make out was,— 

“The window’s open! The silver’s gone!” 

When she got calm enough to speak plain, think 
of my feelings to hear her accuse me of being at 
the bottom of it! No doubt the gypsies were the 
thieves, she said; she had seen me at*the back 
door talking to a murderous-looking villain in the 
afternoon. 


“Murderous-looking villain, indade!” says I. 
“He was as good-looking » boy as there is in New 


“Only hear her! She confesses it all, or as good 
as!” cries Tompkins. ‘So he was good-looking, 
was he? and that was the reason you left the side- 
board unlocked and the window open, I s’pose.” 

At this, I felt me Sweeny blood rising, and may- 
be I'fised some werds not set down in the cate- 
chism; but master silenced us 
| matter would be 
come out, 








aeons 


So master sent for the officer, and he came and 
heard all we had to say, looking that solemn, 
you’d have thought he was the judge himself. 
Then says he,— 

“So far, the evidence seems to point to the gyp- 
sies ; but as the statements of these witnesses don’t 
quite agree, I propose to begin by searching them.” 
You should have seen Tompkins when he said 
that. She declared she never would submit to 
such an insult, and raved like a crazy woman. 
“Oh, it’s a mere form,” says he, “and can do you 
no harm ;” but I see a sly twinkle in his eye at the 
same time. “I'll begin with this young woman,” 
nodding at me. 

‘And welcome!” says I, so I led the way to my 
chamber, master and mistress and Tompkins all 
following, as well as the officer; and I showed him 
my trunk, and he pulled the things all round 
topsy-turvy, but found nothing excepting what be- 
lcnged there. 

Then it came Tompkins’ turn; but what does 
she do but plump herself down on her trunk, and 
go off in a hysteric fit. However, she had to give 
in at last, as she might have known she would. 
And there, tucked away in the bottom of the trunk, 
was the missing silver ! 

*T don’t think it will be necessary to search the 
gypsies,” says the officer, with another sly twinkle. 

So off goes Tompkins to spend the season in the 
“little brown jug,” as some calls the old jail; and 
serves her right for stealing mistress’ silver, and 
tryin’ to lay the blame on me, a decent Irish girl 
—if you can call me Irish that was born within 
twenty miles of Boston, where me cousin keeps a 
fish-market, and doesn’t sell stale fish, neither, 


bedad !” 
——_———___<@r__—_ 


For the Companion. 
“CRONIN’S CAMEL.” 

“We'll give her a benefit,” said Will Campbell, 
the worst boy in school. 

“And a matinee thrown in every afternoon,” 
laughed Jim Reilly, the next to the worst. 

“Tf old Snell can’t manage us, how do they ex- 
pect that little thing will?” continued Jim. “If 
she was the girl that visited the school yesterday, 
they might as well take a young one out of the 
primary department.” 

“They say her father’s as rich as mud, and she 
teaches because she likes to,” put in Will. “I 
think she’ll go away because she likes to! Eh, 
boys? We'll get Crénin’s Camel to try an ex- 
periment on her.” 

‘‘What kind of an experiment ?” laughed “red- 
headed Scottie,” who liked to be near the ring- 
leaders in all such enterprises. 

“Oh, he can find one! If. he can’t, I can. OM 
Stevens says I have a very active 

The man so disrespectfully spoken Of was the 
Principal of Public School No. 23. No words will 
better describe the lawlessness that prevailed in 
one of the classes of the Intermediate Department 
than the conversation given above. 

Emma Henderson had an object in life. From 
the time that she had set her dolls in a row and 
pointed out to them by aid of a pair of scissors all 
the letters of the alphabet—exactly as her own 
teacher did—till the later years when she entered 
the Normal School, and was considered a “candi- 
date,” she had always longed to be a teacher. 

It was true that her father was rich, but as 
Emma wanted the work and not the money, her 
father’s wealth was not a conclusive argument 
to her against her great desire. 

When Mr. Elkins, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, consented to let her “substitute” for Miss Snell 
who was obliged to “rest awhile,” Emma was 
overwhelmed with delight. She was not quite 
twenty, and her slight figure and light curly hair 
made her appear very girlish indeed. 

It was no wonder that Will Campbell hadn’t 
much opinion of her, or that “red-headed Scottie” 
thought her baby face and figure ‘gave her away.” 

Miss Henderson entered the room with the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Stevens, who said to the scholars,— 

“Boys, this young lady is to be your teacher for 
the rest of the term. I have told her where to find 
me, if she needs me at any time, so look out for 


yourselves. 

An hour’s talk could not have told the story of 
insubordination more plainly than this abrupt 
speech, and Emma felt that she must nerve her- 
self for an immediate combat. 

A titter ran through the room as Mr. 
Stevens left it, but the young girl went to her 
work courageously, and called the class in geogra- 


Pie talked to them in a familiar way of the sub- 
ject of their lesson, the Desert of Sahara, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting them. They grew quiet, with 
the exception of an overgrown boy, of whom 
Emma felt the most afraid. 

She happened to glance at him as she spoke of 
the affection with which the Arabs regard their 
“ships of the desert,” and distinctly heard him say 
to his left-hand neighbor, “Cronin’s Camel.” 

It made a laugh in that part of the room, and 
the restless spirit was roused again. She tried to 
ignore the incident, but finished the recitation, and 
proposed an exercise in gymnastics. All of the 
qcholare come to Shak Sieh ak ease WER Che Spey 
tion of four boys. 

~Can any one tell me-why those boys do 20t 
rise?” inquired Emma, in her calmest tones. 

No one answered. 

ens ae ceaaeal 
she began again. ' 





No answer. 
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Determined to force an answer at all hazards, 
she turned to one of them. 

“What is your name ?” 

“Campbell,” was the surly response. 


“Have you been excused from your exercise, | °W9"4* ses and strawberries.” 
Campbell ?" a 
“TI excused myself,” answered the boy, with a For the Companion. 


leer and a chuckle that caused a general laugh. 

“You and I, boys, might as well come to an un- 
derstanding at once,” said Emma, with rising 
color, but firm voice. “I have been appointed 
your teacher, and for that reason am entitled to 
~ your respect and obedience. 

“You heard what Mr. Stevens said as he left 
the room. It would be an easy matter to call him 
in, and have this business settled by him, but I 
prefer to do it myself. 

“T wonder if you have the least idea why I 
choose to take the responsibility of your manage- 
ment. I will tell you. Because I am ashamed 
for your own sakes to let the principal know that 
there is a boy in this class mean enough to take 
advantage of a lady.” 

As these last words left her lips, Campbell, Scott 
and Reilly stepped into the aisle. 

It was plain they were ashamed of their con- 
dact, and felt for the moment a wholesome respect 
for the young teacher; but one glance at the sullen 
faces showed her that it was only a temporary tri- 
umph, 

This disciplinary treatment would have to be 
foliowed up most judiciously, or all would be Icst. 
Emma Henderson was not lacking in either cour- 
age or determination. One loutish, hard - faced 
boy still kept his seat. 

““What’s your name, sir?” inquired Emma. 

“Cronin’s Camel,” answered Will Campbell for 
him. This was the signal for another laugh, which 
even the well-behaved boys could not resist. 

“His name’s. Cronin,” spoke up a boy in front 
of the line, “but the fellows call him ‘Cronin’s 
Camel.’” 

“Cronin, step out into the aisle,” said Emma. “I 
am anxious to see what the young man looks like 
who can be so disrespectful to a lady, and that 
lady a stranger. Step out, sir!” 

Emma Henderson was a trifle short-sighted, and 
what she saw was a great shambling figure that 
sidled into the aisle, keeping, to all appearance, 
the same doubled-up position he had kept at his 
desk. 

“Cronin,” said Emma, now thoroughly aroused, 
“the rest of the boys have seen fit to obey me, and 
I propose that you shall also. Stand up straight!” 

Another titter, and no change in Cronin’s stoop- 
ing posture. 

“Cronin, I will give you five seconds in which 
to take a proper position !” 

“Don’t you s’pose I'd stand straight if I could ?” 
exclaimed Cronin, in a voice hoarse with passion. 
“If you’d any eyes in your head, you’d see that 
I’m humpbacked !” 

For a moment, Emma Henderson stood like one 
stunned. The little hands that Campbell was sure 
could never hold on to a rattan were tightly 
clenched, and it required the greatest effort on her 
part to keep from breaking down utterly. 

To prevent a scene of this kind, which she in- 
stinctively felt would be a confession of weakness, 
she rallied her self-command, and stepped from 
the platform down into the aisle. The boys won- 
dered, and the cripple shrank back as if the little 
figure approaching him meditated a blow. 

‘What was she going to do? 

“Cronin,” she said, in a gentle voice, offering 
her hand, which he took in a dazed sort of way, 
very much as if he darei not refuse, “I was too 
near-sighted to see what vas the matter, and I sin- 
cerely beg your pardon.” She had managed to 
drive back her tears, but as she spoke, a stray 

drop fell on the boy’s hand. 

“Yes’m,” he answered; “and I’d no business to 
be so impudent.” 

“And you won’t be again, I’m sure. Be good 
enough to let me see you after school.” 

The gymnastic exercise finished, Miss Hender- 
son was on the point of opening the desk for the 
writing-books, when the four refractory boys, who 
had been narrowly watching her, sprang to their 
feet. 

Cronin’s voice was louder than the rest, as he 
screamed out, “Please don’t do that!” and hur- 
riedly shuffied down to the platform. 

“May I come up, ma’am ?” he asked, in a per- 
fectly respectful tone, but acting very much fright- 
ened. Emma had turned pale, but said, very qui- 
etly,— 

“Centaiky. Croat; but what’s the matter?” . 

“There’s a hornet’s nest in your desk,” he said, 
in a low tone, “and I'll take it out after school. I 
put it there myself. I don’t suppose you'll ever 
forgive me, but Y’l! behave myself after this, if it 
kills me.” 

“I have forgiven you already, Cronin,” said 
Emma. “I am sure we shall be friends in the 
future.” 

She was sure of all the rest before the day closed. 
They “gave her a benefit,” but a very different one 
from what they at first intended. Its results were 
seen in respectful attention, good order, and an 
industrious, quiet class. C. B. Lerow. 





“It is covered with weeds.” “Oh,” I replied, “that is 
because it has not come to its age of discretion and 


grow, and I thought it unfair to prejudice the soil 





A FIGHT WITH LUCIVEES. 


Northern Maine in company with a young man who 

was scarcely more than my own age. 

We left our quarter before sunrise and went in the 
direction of Lake Paugonk. 

To the lake—a distance of forty miles—there was a 
broken voad over the ice, over which we passed with a 
horse and sled. From the point where the “northwest 
carry” path leads across to the West Branch, we had to 
travel on snow-shoes; the snow at that season being 
from four to five feet deep. 

Starting off along this “portage,” or “carry,” a walk 
of a couple of hours through the woods took us within 
half a mile of the “‘Seboomook hay-meadows,” to a 
point where a wide road, now unused, intersects the 
narrow portage path. 

This road, I may add, is known as “Gen. Wool’s 

Military Road,”—cut through by Government contract 
in 1842, at the recommendation of that officer. Though 
it is now overgrown by bushes, it still shows a broad 
avenue leading off northwest through the sombre forests 
towards the Canadian border. 
‘We were plodding on under our knapsacks, or rather 
bundles of blankets, etc., Ben in advance with his rifle, 
when just as we had passed the place of intersection, a 
great snarling and growling came to our ears. 
“Hark!” exclaimed Ben, stopping short. ‘D’ye hear 
that?” 

“Yes; what is it?” 


dealt the “‘varmint” a tremendous blow on the head, 
tumbling him into the snow. We then used both rifle 
choice! The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to and shoe until he lay upon the ground dead. 


“Quite a scrimmage! 
"Twas that rabbit, ye see; he 


comrades, who had deserted him in his hour of need. 

**You thought he would run when you attacked him?” 
said I. ‘ 
“Yes,” laughing. 
unless their whelps are round. If they are cornered, 


waters. Our camp was a great log concern, twenty-five 


of logs, used as a store-room for our pork and flour. 
“Along the last of January, there was a sharp crust; 
and one of the men and I had been out one night after a 
coon. It was about ten o’clock when we got back. 

“On opening the slab door on the outside of the porch, 
we found that the inside door, leading through into the 
camp, was shut. 

“All was dark in the porch. We stepped in to go 
through. As we did so, we heard a scratching and 
scrambling over the barrels. 

“At that, some one opened the inside door, and in an 
instant a lucivee jumped down from the barrels, and 
dived into the camp to get out of the way. 

“You can guess what a pow-wow that made inside,— 
twenty men shut up in there with a ‘bob-cat,’ as they 
called it. 

“They had one tallow candle burning. Somebody 





“Some sort of a cat-fracas!” 

Pushing on through the bushes which grow close 
about the path, we saw a large creature, rather more 
than average dog-size, and of a stone-gray color, crouch- 
ing on the snow some five or six rods ahead. 

It héld a hare, or some other small animal, in its claws, 
and was trying by ferocious snarls and a grim display 
of teeth to keep off five or six other animals of its own 
species who were calling for a division. 

** ‘Lucivees’, aren’t they?” cried Ben. “A whole 
pack of ’em!” 

“Savage-looking beasts!”’ said I. 
with us?” 

“T think not. They don’t often touch a man. I'll 
make ’em scatter, though!” and bringing the rifle to his 
shoulder, Ben snapped at one of the largest of them. 
The gun missed fire; but at the crack of the cap the 
whole pack sprang up and stood staring at us with their 
great silvery eyes. 

The replacement of the cap failed to discharge the 
piece; the powder had in some way become damp. 
The creatures stood looking at us, as if in wonder at 
our sudden appearance. 

**You'll have to draw out the charge,” said I. 

“I won’t stop for that,” said Ben. “Now see ’em 
ran!” And clubbing the rifle, he rushed at them with 
a loud shout. 

They all leaped away but one, an old male. He was 
not inclined to move, but raising his back, stood his 
ground, spitting and gnashing his long sharp tecth. 
“Scat!” yelled Ben, striking at him with the rifle- 
butt. “Scat! Scat!” 

The beast bounded aside to escape the blow, then 
quick as a dart jumped at his assailant, fastening his 
claws into his clothes. 

Partly from the force of the spring and partly tripping 
in the brush, Ben went over backwards on his snow- 
shoes. At least, the first I knew he was on his back, 
with the cat upon him, growling like a fury. 

“Help! Pull him off! Pull him off!” shouted the 
prostrate lumberman, struggling frantically. 

I sprang to the rescue, as hastily as I could on my 
snow-shoes, and catching the useless rifle omespaael 
Ben’s arm, dealt the animal a blow. 

Quick as thought, it turned and darted at me. Stag- 
gering back, I caught the “tail ends” of my snow-shoes 
together,—“‘locked” them, as they call it,—and went 


The beast crouched to spring upon me, but raising 
my legs, shoes and all, I made such a kicking as to baf- 
fle him a moment; only a moment, though, for he made 
a spring, and tearing and grappling at the snow-shoes, 
slit my trousers’ legs to ribbons. 

Tt was now my turn to cry for help, which I did lus- 
‘tily, without doubt. Ben was adele a In the 


“Will they meddle 








upset that about the first thing. 


| 





“Every man of the P was sh g and kick- 
ing and striking, and the cat wowling and leaping, 
about. I think I never heard such a rumpus. 
“There was a big cooking-stove in the room, full of 
fire, and the creature got on to that, making a horrible 
stench of burnt hair. 
“Several of the mien got scratched, and more than a 
dozen got whacks and kicks meant for the cat. 
“At last the cook gave the animal a lick with his axe 
that knocked him down, and order was restored. We 
kept the skin hanging up in the porch all the rest of the 
winter.” 








For the Companion. 

END OF PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
I was first introduced to Prince Louis—or as we in 
England still continued to call him, the Prince Imperial 
—at the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund in 
London in the year 1877. 
He had made an excellent speech, and had met with 
a most enthusiastic reception. He was a young man of 
very bright parts, and in spite of obvious disadvantages, 
had distinguished himself not a little in his studies at 
our Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, which he at- 
tended as an Artillery Cadet. 
His two closest comrades there were Slade and Bigge, 
both of whom were afterward in service with him in 
Zululand. 
Among those who looked below the surface, there 
was never any doubt, and subsequent revelations have 
established the fact, that Prince Louis volunteered to 
see fighting with the British troops in Zululand, in or- 
der that by gaining reputation for bravery in field ser. 
vice there, he might add personal prestige to his pre- 
tensions to the throne of France. 
It was, then, something worse than a mistake on the 
part of the British authorities, or rather on the part of 
the great people of the British Court, actively to aid an 
adventure, the covert purpose of which was to further 
the subversion of the settled order of things, in a coun- 
try to which Britain stood in the attitude of a friendly 
ally. : 
Never of a strong constitution, Prince Louis was 
prostrated by fever within a few days of his landing in 
South Africa. He insisted on going under canvas, with 
a battery of artillery, the officers of which were old 


Manor, just outside Port Durban. 


prince as if he had been her own son. 





A few days of this work knocked him over, and he 


had to go and be nursed in the house of a hospitable | body literally covered with assegai stabs; and his left 
resident of Durban, whose wife attended on the sick | arm marked by countless cuts, as if he had held it 


mence their march of invasion. He had become in- 
formally attached to the department of the Quarter 
Master General, Col. Harrison, and he was eager for 
“I declare for’t!”” exclaimed Ben, pulling the carcass | employment on every reconnaissance made into the 
up out of the crimson snow. 
Didn’t think of his facing about so, or I shouldn’t have 
run at him, I tell ye! 
didn’t want to give that up.” 
The skin would have been worth a trifle—a couple | that he was “too junior.” 
In the mid-winter of 1854, when I was a lad of four- | of dollars, perhaps,—but we had a heavy load to carry 
teen years, I started on a journey through the forests of | already, so, gathering up our luggage, went on towards 
the river, leaving the fallen lucivee to feed his cowardly 


hostile territory. 


He was singularly modest. When, at a camp dinner, 


the place of honor would be. tendered him, he inva- 
riably declined with firmness but, courtesy, protesting 


For obvious reasons, I had never made any reference 


in conversation with him to the Franco-German War, 
that had wrecked his dynasty; but one day he volun- 
tarily introduced the topic, and told me a number of 
personal anecdotes concerning that stirring period. 


When his father, himself, and the Imperial suite were 


“They ’most always run fora man, | hurrying away from Metz to escape the environment 
that subsequently befell Bazaine’s army, they got 
though, they will fight like judgment! I remember | jammed in a block of troops and vehicles on the 
once I was with a gang working up on the Allequash | chauesée leading to Gravelotte. 


There came a panic, and the Imperial party seemed 


by thirty; and over the door there was a sort of porch | hopelessly blocked in.. But Prince Louis, in his rides 


during his stay in Metz, had made himself acquainted 

with all the by-tracks. One of these, a vineyard path, 

opened close to where the party was blocked. 

Riding into it, with the exclamation, “Follow me, 

papa!” the boy of fourteen guided the whole cavalcade 

out of the press, and led it by a wide but safe circuit 
through the vineyards to the house in Gravelotte where 
the halt for the night was arranged. 

In one of the early reconnoissances into Zululand he 
had exposed himself with great recklessness, galloping 
headlong and alone into a broken rocky country after 
some Zulus who had shown themselves; and on hear- 
ing of this, Lord Chelmsford gave orders that he should 
go on no expedition without his sanction. 

In the same reconnoissance he was so bent on rough- 
ing it that he had brought no blanket. The nights 
were very cold, and when in bivouac the sager troopers 
lay snug under their blankets, he tramped about to 
keep himself warm, singing meanwhile the French 


camp song of “‘Malbrook.” 


At length, a rough trooper swore at him for “kicking 
up that infernal row,” end offered him half his blanket, 


| if he would only lie down and go to sleep. 


“The youngster is as keen as mustard,” was the ap- 


proving comment of the old soldiers. 


At length the march of invasion began. The column 
which Lord Chelmsford and the Prince accompanied, 
lay encamped on the morning of the first of June at a 
spot called Koppie Allein, on the bank of the Blood 
River, the boundary between the Transvaal and Zulu- 
land. It was to march that day forward some seven 
miles to another encamping ground called Itelezi Hill. 
Already the ground some distance in advance had 
been carefully scouted over, and found to be clear of 
Zulus. A site for the halt next succeeding that at 
Itelezi Hill had been chosen about ten miles forward 
from the latter camp, on level ground close to the 
Ityotyosi River. 

The Prince had for three days been hard at desk- 
work, which he abhorred, and he asked Col. Harrison 
to let him go forward to the Ityotyosi River, and plan 
the disposition of the camp to be formed there. 

There seemed no risk, and Harrison consented with- 
out consulting Lord Chelmsford. Lieut. Carey asked 
and got permission to accompany the Prince, to per- 
fect a sketch, which he had already made, of the tracks 
leading to the Ityotyosi camping-ground. 

I was living with the general commanding the cavalry, 
and I remember as if it were but yesterday Carey com- 
ing to Capt. Stewart, the Cavalry Brigade Major, for an 
escort. He asked and got authorization for six white 
irregulars, and an equal number of Basutos— b'ack 
troopers who were admirable scouts, and who can 
smell a Zulu a mile away. 

Such an escort was adequate for any such service, 
and would have been considered ample for the com- 
mander-in-chief himself. Carey took the orders and 
said that he would pick up the detachments, as he 
passed through the respective camps. Then he rode 
away. 

He was in a hurry, and so ‘he only took with him, as 
he rode on to catch up with the Prince, the six white 
irregular troop The Basut quired a little time 
to get ready, so he did not wait for them, but left in. 
structions that they should ride forward and overtake 
him, indicating the route he was to take. 

By an unfortunate mistake, his instructions were 
misunderstood, and the black fellows, an hour after 
Carey had gone, paraded in front of the cavalry head- 
quarters. 








They were ordered off at once to overtake Carey, but 
they did not succeed in striking his track, and giving up 
the hunt, returned into camp. Had the Basuto escort 
been with the Prince, in all human probability he 
would have been alive to-day. 

That same night, as we were at dinner about,seven, 
in Gen, Marshall’s tent, a scared face looked in through 
the tent door. 

It was Harrison, who, with a broken, agitated voice, 
exclaimed, ‘‘My God, the Prince Imperial is killed 
The ill news was too true. Carey aad four of the 
irregulars had brought back the wretched tidings. The 
Prince, two troopers, and a black interpreter, who had 
been with the party, had been left on the field. 

Next morning Gen. Marshall took out the cavalry 
brigade to reconnoitre the ground, and bring in the bod- 
ies; for from the first there was no hope that any of the 
abandoned men were alive. 

Carey the party, as did the four troopers 
that had been of the escort. Carey was not under ar- 
rest, and seemed nowise oppressed by the gravity of 
his position. 

We found the poor lad’s body in a grassy hollow, 
about two hundred yards distant from the Kraal at 


friends of hig, and which was encamped at Cato’s | which, on remounting after a short rest, the party had 


been surprised by the Zulus. 
He was stripped stark naked, one eye gouged out, his 


raised in self-defence. 
The two troopers lay near, slain also by assegai 


manded in South Africa, attached him to his-personal | wounds. On no corpse, either of the three human be- 
popenpe one pekabo cecatie hsdpa gnu, sh meee hailed 
bullet wound. 


The interpreter’s body was found a mile away. He 
eS Gece ee er Sem ee 6 aguas band. 
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asin the German army there is no bugle sound 
that means “Retreat,” so in the English military 
code there is no specific mention of the crime of 


“cowardice.” 


I was present throughout tle proceedings of the 
court-martial on Lieut. Carey, heard all the evi- 
dence and his defence; and will now attempt to 


fairly be considered in command of the 
party. It was the Prince’s expedition. 
True, Carey was the only commissioned 
officer of the British army present, and 
obvious duties devolved upon him in 
that capacity; but the Prince was un- 
derstood to rank as Honorary Captain, 
and so was in nominal command, hav- 





DEATH OF PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


ing Carey merely as his guide, philosopher and 
friend. 

After an hour’s halt in the Kraal,by the Ityoty- 
osi River, the horses being off-saddled, and pas- 
turing around, and the hour being nearly four, 
Carey suggested to the Prince that it was time to 
move back to camp. 

The black interpreter had reported having seen 
a Zulu prowling about the river near by. The 
horses were catight and saddled, and the Prince 
gave the word of command to mount. 

Just as feet were in stirrups, all the survivors 
agreed in testifying that a volley of musketry 
came into the party from all round the edge of the 
maize field that formed a semi-circle round the 
eastern side of the Kraal. 

Carey, said he, when mounting, was on one side 
of a hut, the Prince on the other; that he saw the 
latter spring to mount, and thought himself en- 
titled to assume he was safe in the saddle like 
himself. 

All the troopers concurred in asserting that 
Carey was the foremost fugitive, that he led the 
way at a gallop, without looking back over the two 
hundred yards of sward, across the ravine, or 
donga, and far up the rugged slope beyond. 

Carey certainly could give no account of any- 
thing that happened behind him after he fled away, 
till one of the troopers overtook him on the high 
ground beyond the donga. 

Carey still wears the Queen’s uniform, the tech- 
nical grounds of his exculpation being that he was 
a scout, and therefore it was his duty to run and 
not fight! 

The Prince never got mounted at all. His 
horse was restive, and he ‘would not stand. He 
ran by the side of the beast, one hand holding the 
reins and clutching the pommel, the other in the 
cantle of the saddle. 

One of the troopers, a Jersey man, passed him 
in this plight, shouting as he | passed, 

“ Dépéchez-vous, monsieur.” 

Presently he was seen, by a trooper who looked 
back, to let go his grip of the saddle and fall back- 
wards, the horse escaping at a headlong gallop. 
The trooper thought the Prince was shot, but this 
was not so. The broad band of leather, linking the 
holsters and crossing the pommel of the saddle, 
was what his right hand had been clutching, as he 
strove to spring into the saddle. 

This had torn under the strain, and so the 
Prince had lost his grip and fallen backward. I 
inspected the rents next day, for 


stout leather, but of a wretched pa lbs that 
seemed brown paper. 

And so, in a sense, it was not the Zulus that 
killed Prince Louis, but the shoddy rascality of a 
firm of Woolwich saddlers. 

After the poor lad, in losing his horse, had lost 
his last chance, he ran, before the Zulus overtook 
him, nearly two bundred yards, till he reached the 
little grassy ravine, or donga, where we found his 


body. | 

One of the troopers saw him disappear into the 
hollow of the donga with the Zulus close at his 
_ heels. He never saw bim emerge. He never did 













comparative safety in that donga, and taken him 
up behind him, there is a strong probability that 
he would have been saved. 

I have seen many far more risky enterprises 
crowned with success. But when the Prince was 
being assegaied, the man who might have 
covered himself with credit by a deed for the 
chance of which scores of men would burn, was 





flying ventre a terre with panic at his heart and 
words of abjectness on his lips. 

It remains to be said, that after the most careful 
inspection, I could find around the Kraal, and all 
over the ground, no wad or cartridge, or any evi- 
dence of the use of firearms by the Zulus. 

The circumstance that no man or horse was 
touched by a bullet confirms my deliberate belief 
that the attacking handful of Zulus were armed 
only with assegais; and that the story of a volicy 
was an invention of Carey.and the surviving 
troopers to palliate the disgrace of their common 
poltroonery. ARCHIBALD Fores. 
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For the Companion. 
REAL WEALTH. 
What we hare en our triends alone 
Reach n 


rtune; nay, 
The onl real wealth we own 


Is that we’ve given away. 
‘om the Latin by Mrs. Millard, 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Thomas Carlyle, the great Scotch philosopher 
and historian, died at Chelsea, near London, on 
February 5th, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

The present generation know little of Carlyle, 
except from the books which he wrote forty or 
fifty years ago; for he has written no notable 
work for nearly twenty years. He has long lived 
a life of seclusion, producing nothing, and sink- 
ing, almost unnoticed, into the decrepitude of old 
age. 

Yet Carlyle has left works which assure him a 
long-enduring fame in literature. Of these, per- 
haps his “Sartor Resartus,” which was published 
fifty years ago, and was the book which first won 
him a wide reputation; his “French Revolution,” 
a series of powerful historical pictures, portraying 
the most startling political event for centuries; 
his “Essays ;” and his lives of Oliver Cromwell 
and of Frederick the Great, are those most likely 
to endure. 

There are many people who regard Carlyle as 
the greatest English-writing author of this cen- 
tury. He was a philosopher, and had his wide- 
spread school of disciples. His philosophy was a 
strange, mystical, sentimental one, however, which 
it is not* easy even for the most careful reader to 
understand. 

In political belief Carlyle was the great advocate 
of the doctrine that able men should be allowed to 
rule the nations with absolute sway. He did not 
ateall believe in government by the masses of the 
people. He thought Republicanism a humbug, 
and that the only true government was that of a 
wise and beneficent despot. 

So it was that Carlyle had nothing but a scoff 


derstand, so involved are his sentences, and so 
jaggedly expressed is his meaning. 

Perhaps the very best example of his finest style 
is to be found in his “French Revolution,” which 
is certainly the most vivid and dramatic history 
ever written. 

With the exception, perhaps, of Dr. Johnson, no 
English man of letters ever held a more autocratic 
position in the realm of contemporary literature, or 
exerted a wider influence over the rising minds of 
his age. Like Johnson, he had many imitators, 
and, to carry the comparison a step farther, Car- 
lyle’s life was equally exemplary. 

In personal appearance Carlyle was, in his later 
days, rugged, uncouth, stern and grim. His figure 
was solid and strong; his shoulders were bent; 
and he had a downcast, pondering manner as he 
strode heavily along the street. His attire was 
always rough and careless. 

In temper, he was gruff and irascible; yet those 
who had the privilege of hearing him when he 
chose to talk, found that the old intellectual fire 
still burned brightly, and that his eloquence had 
not diminished with increasing years. 

He lived at Chelsea in Puritanic simplicity, 
tended in his wants by a devoted niece; and kept 
up his studies and reflections on men and things 
to the last. And to the last, this stubborn-souled 
old man adhered stoutly to those singular opinions, 
which proved him to be quite out of sympathy 
with the great movements of the age in which he 
lived. 
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ot 
shell and rise, 
the dew and kiss the skies,— 
ww thy seed and sleep. 
In thy labors thou shalt live,— 
Dust alone is dead,— 
the golden grain; 
worlds ae fed. 
————+or—_——_———_ 
INAUGURAL ADDRESSES. 


The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the President “shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
Out of this requirement has grown the custom of 
an Annual Message to Congress at the opening of 
each session. 

The practice of delivering an address at the time 
of the inauguration is not a result of this provi- 
sion. Indeed it is ordinarily delivered before the 
oath is administered to the President-elect, and 
therefore before any duty of a President has de- 
volved upon him. 

The fashion was set by Washington, and it has 
been followed ever since. When the first Presi- 
dent presented himself in New York, in April, 
1789, to take the oath of office, he delivered a short 
address, expressing his love for the private life 
from which he had been called, his love and devo- 
tion for the country, and his reliance upon a 
Power higher than himself, to be enabled properly 
to discharge the duties of his office. 

At his second inauguration, he spoke much more 
briefly, the whole address being hardly longer than 
two of the paragraphs of this article. 

Mr. John Adams’s address was considerably 
longer than either of Washington’s, and contained 
an elaborate eulogy upon the Constitution and 
the adopted form of government. Jefferson, also, 
in both of his addresses took occasion to express 
his views upon the theory of the government. 
Succeeding Presidents have followed the custom, 
but have usually confined themselves to general 
observations, such as praise of the freedom en- 
joyed by Americans, and the vast resources and 
magnificent growth of the country. 

It has not always been so, however. Jackson, 
and John Quincy Adams just before him, indulged 
in long essays, each upon his own interpretation 
ot the Constitution. 

Harrison did the same, presenting the Whig 
view ; and it is worth remarking that the longest 
inaugural address ever delivered, covering more 
than eleven large pages of small type, was his, 
whose presidency lasted but a month, to be suc- 
ceeded by that of Mr. Tyler, who took very differ- 
ent views of public questions from those of Gen. 
Harrison. 

We believe it to be true that every Inaugural 
Address from the first of Washington, down to the 
present time, has contained in some form or other 
areference to God. Certainly this is true of all 
the earlier addresses, and down to Polk. Most of 
them contain a direct invocation of Divine bless- 
ing upon the country and upon the President. 
Even Jefferson, whose theological views were not 
the most orthodox, invoked Divine favor in both 
his addresses. 

Perhaps the most remarkable address of this 
kind is the second of Mr. Lincoln. The story of 
its composition has been often told. 

It was written at or after midnight, but a few 
hours before it was delivered. Mr. Lincoln’s first 
administration had been one of arduous labor and 


. | constant anxiety. As he was about to enter upon 


his second term, the clouds that had overhung che 
were beginning to break away. 

But the work was not yet done. There were 

still dangers to be encountered, and the time for 
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“TM. Lincoln had passed hard and anxious day, | "One 


ipenrane pr 
politicians 


could ever be reasonable. Finally the last visitor 
at the White House had retired, and the President 
sat down to write. 

His inaugural was a wonderful production. 
Never has a President made a more weighty and 
concise communication to his fellow-citizens. 

It is filled with the most devout piety, the 
broadest charity, and the loftiest patriotism. In 
style, it is as pure and chaste as anything in an- 
cient or modern literature. It closes with that 
grand paragraph beginning, “with malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” 

Excepting Washington’s second inaugural ad- 
dress it is the shortest of all. Without exception 
it is the best. 
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SCHOOL-BOYS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

A collector of old books in Carlisle, England, possesses 
@ manuscript book, used in 1597 as a ledger in London. 
After that, it was used as a register of births and burials 
in a parish church in the country. After that—for even 
a blank book was valuable in those days, and not to be 
lightly thrown aside until the last leaf had served a pur- 
pose—it was used as a diary by the Rev. Thomas Lark- 
ham, vicar of Tavistock. 

Among the entries in faded ink, is the good clergy- 
man’s account of the cost of his son Peter’s education 
in a boarding-school in London, which offers a curious 
contrast to the school-bills presented to fathers now-a- 
days. 

“Money laid out when Pet. was sicke, in wine, sugar 
and spice, 2s, 6d.; ffor pens, ynke and paper, 2s. 6d.; 
ffor cyphering booke, 1s.; ffor Pet. clothing, 12s.; ffor 
paire of showes, 2s.; ffor 1 quarter’s board, £2; ffor 
1 quarter’s schooling, 10s.” 

The whole expenses for Peter during five months, of 
board, schooling, clothes, shoes, even including an oc- 
casional treat to “‘sweets,”’ or a boat-row to Whitehall, 
amounted to about sixteen dollars. 

For this sum, judging from other hints in the diary, 
“Pet.” was well drilled in his “humanities and in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

A parent, now-a-days, who sends his boy to a prepar- 
atory boarding-school, expects to pay from three hun- 
dred dollars upwards, and in one of our great colleges, 
the annual expenses run from six hundred to two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, not including clothes. 

But then, the text-books placed before Peter offered 
but a narrow rill of learning compared to the boundless 
sea which opens out before the freshman of to-day; 
sciences, arts, modern languages and crafts, the very 
existence of all which were scarcely known to the vicar 
and his boy. . 

A single row upon the Thames with his father and 
mother, too, sufficed Peter for recreation ‘“‘which cost 
money” during the quarter; but the modern Peter has 
his half-dozen clubs, literary, musical and athletic; his 
costumes for tennis, cricket, running; his bicycle, his 
violin, his dancing and private theatricals, his summer 
trip to the Springs or to Europe. 

The contrast is curious; and it is worth while to ask, 
Is the modern Peter a healthier, more useful man when 
his costly training is over than was the old? Has he 
been taught by it more or less self-control? Does he 
hold his passions and his selfishness more closely yoked? 

The world moves,as we all know, but is there not 
danger that it will carry these youthful riders too quick- 
ly along with it? 

——---—+o— - —— 


MANNER. 

One of the most prominent public men of our time 
said, lately, ‘‘I have lived sixty-three years in the world, 
and have.come in contact with all ranks and quality of 
men; but I have never met one who when I spoke to 
him with sincerity and courtesy, would not reply to me 
in like manner.” 

This testimony is the more valuable as it comes from 
aman who probably possesses more personal popular- 
ity than any living American, and who owes it to the 
magnetic charm of his sincerity and courtesy of manner. 

Dorothy Dix, who visited almost every prison in the 
United States, said that she had never received once a 
rude word from a convict, no matter how degraded he 
might have been. 

“I showed them that I trusted them by my manner,” 
was her secret. 

There is no personal quality which young people are 
30 apt to neglect as this, of an attractive, magnetic man- 
ner, which is so much more potent and enduring a 
charm than the beauty of face and figure which they 
prize so highly. 

It is not, like the art of dancing, a charm to be learned, 
for it is not attractive when artificial. All the world, 
down to your dog, knows by instinct when the suavity, 
the genial smile, the friendly word, are assumed. 

The basis, the absolute essential, in a thoroughly well- 
bred manner is that total lack of self - consciousness 
which not even the most expert actor can assume. 
Hence, all the awkwardness, the diffidence, the social 
mistakes of boys and girls. 

They are usually intensely self-conscious. Egotism 
belongs to their age. The world, their knowledge, 
their gery selves, are all so new to them; their opin- 
ions and thoughts and the part they mean to play in 
life, are so important to themselves,—that they are apt 
to thrust them on others. After a while, when they 
learn bow insignificant they are, they will begin to be 
considerate of others, easy and unembarrassed. ~ 

*I ceased to be awkward,” says Sydney Smith, ‘‘as 
soon as I discovered nobody was looking at me.” 

But sometimes a man most anxious to please never 
finds out during a long life, that the manner which at- 
tracts, is that which shows that its possessor forgets 
himself, and is generously interested in his companion. 

: f 
QUEER IDEAS OF RELIGION. 

Those educated in a Christian country have but a slim 

conception of the ignorance of the heathen, even about 





So ignorant were they that the 
name of God conveyed to them merely the idea of supe- 
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pompous title, and said,— 


“T wish you would change my heart. Give me medi- 
cine to change it, for it is proud, proud and angry, angry 


always.” 


Dr. Livingstone lifted up the New Testament, and 
was about to tell the poor chief of the only way in 
which the heart could be changed. But Sek 


evidently in deep thought, he addressed the doctor by a 








rupting him, said,— 


“Nay, I wish to have it changed by medicine, to drink 
and have it changed at once, for it is always very proud 
and very uneasy, and continually angry with some one.” 


He then rose and went away. 


Another chief, Sechéle, beeame so much interested in 
Livingstone’s preaching as to express his willingness 
to convert all his people to Christianity by the use of 
the litupa, i. e., whips made of rhinoceros hide. 

He was made to understand that such forced conver- 
sions would not be of much use to Christianity or to the 


converts themselves. 
———__+@>—_—__—_—_—_- 
SENSIBLE. 


Some of our readers may recall how distinctly the 
aphorism, “Providence helps those who help them- 
selves,” was impressed upon their minds by one of 
isop’s fables. It was the one in which the carter, his 
cart being stuck in the mud, prays to Jupiter to help 
him. ‘“Putyour shoulders to the wheel,” was the re- 


sponse. 


A clergyman once taught an old, worn-out sea-cap- | hai 
tain a similar lesson. They were in a used-up steamer 
on the Indian Ocean. A violent storm drove the vessel 
far from a harbor, and all on board were exhausted by 


weary days and sleepless nights. 


The vessel had shipped many seas and was laboring 
under its heavy cargo, when suddenly the boiler burst 
and so injured the vessel as to cause some sixty tons of 


water to rush into the hold. 


“I can do no more,” cried the despairing captain, 
coming up to the clergyman; “‘you had better go to 


prayers.” 


“We will,” enawered the minister, “when I awe 


spoken to the mai 


Seeking the mais a brave, capable seaman, who had 
} been all over the world, and never lost his head, the 
clergyman asked, ‘‘What are you going to do with the 


ship?” _ 


“What am I going to do?” he replied, with the air of 
aman determined to do his best. “Why, to pump out 
the water and mend the boiler. The men are hard at 


‘ work on both.” 


The ship was saved. Hope, work, and prayers were 
united, and God’s blessing followed, for in a day or two 


they were in port. 
Snippets niece 


ALSO AND LIKEWISE. 

Writing of the Harvard Class of 1826, which num- 
bered among its members those who have become fa- 
mous as clergymen, doctors, lawyers and merchants, 
the Literary World tells two good anecdotes of the then 
President of the college, the Hon. Josiah Quincy. The 
first illustrates the fact that a man is vain of that in 


which he is the weakest. 


A party of distinguished visitors once found him in 
the library. In the course of the conversation, they 
were struck by an expression which frequently pointed 


his remarks,— 
“Life is all a dream.” 


“] should think, sir,” said one of the visitors, ‘that a 
man who had been State Senator, member of Congress, 
judge of a municipal court, mayor of Boston, and Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, would have found life very 


much of a reality.” 


“Gentlemen,” replied Mr. Quincy, ‘these are some 
of the things I have dabbled in; but I’m a farmer, and 
if you will come out to Quincy, I will show you my 


farm.” 


Judge Thatcher, who succeeded Mr. Quincy on the 
municipal bench of Boston, was a man of stern and un- 
bending temper. One of the prisoners in addressing 
the court previous to his sentence, used the words “‘also” 
and “likewise” in a way which implied a difference of 


meaning. 


“Do you know of any difference between the words 


‘also’ and ‘likewise’?”’ asked the judge. 


4 “Yes, your Honor,” replied the prisoner. 
Quincy was patient, kind, courteous and gentlemanly. 


You are judge a/so, but not likewise.” 
3 


WILL-POWER OVER SICKNESS. 
Physicians know but little of power by which the 
will resists and overcomes disease. Numerous cases 
are on record where men given up to death have recov- 
ered by a resolute purpose that they would not die. 
In Dr. Kane’s expedition in the Arctic regions, the 
sturdiest men among his crew were helpless in their 
bunks, while he, the slenderest of them all, by a reso- 
lute will kept at his regular duties, and tended his sick 


companions also. 


Chief-Justice Parsons, of Massachusetts, was a noted 
hypochondriac. He invariably excused himself from 
public meetings of all kinds on the plea of ill health, and 


was sincere in the excuse. 


It came to be a common joke among his friends, “It | to find the quotation, “Make hay bee sun 
is useless to invite the Judge. His head, or his heart, or 
his stomach will be in the way, and he won’t come.” 

But sickness never hindered him from performing bis 
duties in court. Ifa session were to be held in Port- 

* land (Maine was then a part of Massachusetts), he | name used in the northwest to designate a severe storm : 
would rise from a sick bed, enter his carriage, and take 
the long and hard ride without flinching. 

Often et home, when the doctor was tending him | with ae 
daily, and he was taking fearful doses of medicine, he 
would leave the sick chamber, and sit the whole day in | Gnd Minsreste derieg the Ieee bot 
the court-room, with a perfect mastery of himself, and 
of the most difficult problems in law. His strength of 


will was marvellous. 
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TWO HEROES. 


There are those who think that these are times 
wherein men have so degenerated as to be incapable 
of self-sacrifice and heroism. Such, however, should 


master, Capt, Smith, stood at the wheel amid the fierce | 
flame, until he had run the steamer aground. Severe | * 
pen soba of which he will: ee 





Hudson River tunnel. Peter Woodland, assistant super- 
intendent, was caught ina room whose dead-eye win- 
dow shut out the air. He might have escaped. But 
without were eight men, who, unless that window was 
broken, would die. To break it would be his death. 
Realizing this, he cried,— 

“Tom, quick! bust the dead-eyes, and do what you 
can for me.” That is, secure your own life, and then 
do what you can to save mine. 

In both of these men was the stuff out of which mag- 
nificent heroes are made. Their self-sacrifice was sub- 
lime. Neither the community nor the times are degen- 
erate which within a few days could furnish two such 
heroes, at a moment’s notice. 
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GENTLE COURTESY. 


Professor Luigi Monti has been in the habit, for many 
years, of dining with the poet Longfellow, every Satur- 
day. He tells this pleasant story of the poet’s genial 
disposition. On Christmas Day, as he was walking 
briskly towards the old historic house, Mr. Monti was 
accos‘ed by a girl about twelve years old, who inquired 
the way to Longfellow’s home. 


He told her that he would show her. When they 
Ss gate she said, ‘‘Do you think I can go into 
e 
“Oh yes,” said Signor Monti. “Do you see the room 
on the left? That’s pal yong ashington held 
her receptions a hundred y: ago. If you look at the 
windows on the right, poe : will probably see a og 
red gentleman reading a paper. that will be 
Mr. Longfellow.” 
She looked gratified at the une: pleasure of 
really seeing the man whose poems she said she loved. 
As Signor Monti drew near the house, he saw Mr. 
tenets w standing with his back t the window, 
his head, of course, out of sight. he went in, he 
d,— 


“Do look out of the window and bow to that little 
girl, who wants to see you very much!” 
Ma little girl wants to see me very much—where is 
8 e ” 
He hastened to the door, and, beckoning with his 
hand, called out, ‘Come here, little girl, come here if 
you want to see me!” 
She needed no second pean and after shaking 
her hand and asking her name, he took her into the 
house, and showed her the “old clock on the stairs,” 
the chair made from the-village ae as tree, 
Beonsifcl plots him by the aaa children, and the 
utiful and din many years 
of foreign 1 residence. 


a 4 
TRUE! 


No one has ever “‘crossed the Rubicon” from integrity 
and virtue, to a life of vice, without finding it a path of 
remorse and tears. Mr. Moody said truthfully in one 
of his plain speeches, ‘There is not a day passes but 
you can read in the pages of the daily papers, ‘The way 
of the transgressor is hard.’ 
“You go to the Tombs in New York om and you 
will find a little iron bri running from the police 
court where the men are tried, right into the cell. 
“T think the New York officials have not been noted 
for their into in your time and mine, but they had put 
up there in iron letters on that bridge, ‘The way of the 
tran yressor is 
ey know that is true. Blot it out, if you can. 
Goa pram md it. It is true. “The way of trans- 
On the other ide of that bridge they these 
words, ‘A Bridge of ™ 
“T said to one of the officers, “What did they put that 
up there for?’ 
“He replied that most of the young men—for most of 
the criminals are young men—as they over that 
— bridge went over it weeping. So called it the 


aWuaeeae. Poe put that other there: ‘The way of 
e transgresso: »? 
Well,’ he said, ‘it is hard. I think if you had any- 


to do with this prison, _— would believe that 
text, “The way of the transgressor is hard.” 





the 
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THE CAPTAIN’S DECISION. 


The commander of an English troop ship proved him- 
self both witty and shrewd by a recent decision. In the 
ladies’ cabin were four wash-basins, one of which was 
much lar; er than the others. There were three ladies 
in the cab; a whose husbands were about equal in rank. 


The women always think they have aright to presume 
on the rank of their husbands when taking choice of 
berths, etc., and there was a warm discussion as to who 
gp eg ht 

t was refe’ to paymaster 01 » who 
could not decide, and eventually to the cipal He 
gave a decision as ye ty 5.2 
After first asking the ladies if they would abide by 
his verdict, and not any more trouble in the mat- 
ter, which they ly agreed to do, he said he thought 
it was only fair that the oldest lady should have the big- 


basin. 
That basin was never used during the voyage out. 
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IGNORANT. 
There seems to be great anxiety, says an exchange, on 
the part of some people to see the revised edition of the 
Bible, that they may learn what changes have been 
made. The trouble with most people will be that they 
don’t know enough about the old Bible to recognize the 
change when they see it. 
We-heard a man say that he considered this un- 


paced little 1 roe arate 
le less 
the remark, he was hun meni he Book of Jou 
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A “BLIZZARD.” 


A blizzard is the northwestern name for a of wind 
filled with snow and as fine as powder, 
a re of to 20° below zero. A genu- 
that you can neither face it nor 











A Dakota man explains what is included in the queer | 2% 
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eyes. It — first on the 
cleanses the blood, quiets the DeEves. It stops a Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throa' 


IT CURES ASTHMA 


and Whooping Cough in their w 
4 know ws | it wit ll do, posanee tt it ts entice. any yt 
cough medicine in sed —-- It never upsets the 








Tt io 8 weed of ont land, and_ not used in an other 
medicine. I nave on carefull Wabeail its effects on ages, 
old age, druggists at one 


ALD > arm Sy Roxbury, Mass. 


THE BEST TESTIMONY 








READ WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 


roost ee 


useful, has almost og ba Pega a al 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26, 81. aay 
“The — Saw you sent 
than T 
So. Braintree, Jan. 15. 
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me is a much better 
d; in fact, it is a little wonder.” 


“I would not take $25.00 for my machine and do 






Dorchester, Mass. 


POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE epee costa ths pig att seine 
se it will cure the many and id: 


Becau 
which childhood is liable. Nothin walt so quickly the 
away, the opel ame, ten bleeding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 


Chiibiains and and Face ‘hehee te rocring ears, hands orf or feet, 
ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep 3 yy sin the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
uine. he Dru ; says he has some other prepara- 
tion En yore 1 him you want POND’S or none 
at all. No imitation is as good: You will not then be 
disappoin 








. Use our 
TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get chapped hands 
or have rough skin. “Don’t you forget it.” 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 





DO NOT GET. 
OUT OF ORDER 

















INFRINGEMENTS DEALT@ WITH ACCORDING TO LAW. 
486 Broadway, New York. 


FALSE REASONING. 

Suppose a machine should fail to perform its work, 
and the owner, instead of trying to ascertain the cause 
of failure and remedy it, should conclude to run right 
along, and argue that as the machine had heretofore 
come around all right, it would soon be so again. If a 
general and permanent break-down ensued, could any- 
body be blamed but himself? Now, precisely this way 
do people act and argue when the “human machine” is 
out of order. When the liver is “torpid” and bowels 
constipated, every one knows that Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets afford prompt and permanent relief. 
Yet some guess the “machine” will come aroand all right, 
.| and do nothing. Could any system of false reasoning be 
more pernicious? Suppose the blood be out of order and 
there be pimples, ulcers, or running sores with scrofulous 
tumors, swellings and general debility, and those thus 
affected should refuse to use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, guessing that the blood would purify itself, 
could anybody be blamed but themselves, if a general and 
permanent break-down of health ensued? No remedy 
yet known equals the Discovery in curing all scrofulous, 
throat, bronchial and lung diseases. Sold by druggists. 

























without it.” MRs. R Wricat. 
Hamilton, Montana, Jan. 26. 
Me Demas Lathe was received in good order. I man 
beyond description. It is realy marceions than Kent's. ne 
Sone a i made over $15.00 worth of gods with i? the author from atixious eager ; See ree Ber | 
Ala., Jan. 1, 1881. BO. SNOW. | have had it for a LEporekeoent atten® We aaren 
“Ty Demas ie Bot SA. 5 ast aig will ever Publisher, Davenport fowa. 
I am well pleased it is @ machine enpo! 
as I have been 3 for youl aise’ aul Genes See his. column in the Premium number, 
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had some grand 
Wi eee ae surprises, 
As the tearful days of Apri 
We had fashioned quaint May-baskets, 
Great and smail, 
And with brown nuts from the garret, 
led them all. 
But the secret that was greatest, 
Sa’ the oretuae By the garret, 
"Taal Hugh. 
Down the lane, a quaint old cottage 
at of spor ebard’s crumbling 
Here lived one poor, sad-eyed woman 


No one noticed him,—poor baby! 
Only dandelions and daisies, 


his feet ;— 
He returned their love with kisses 
—We had soon him kiss them often, 
Hi whet @r then we were, 
* “Pooch child! 


Yes, he loved the flower-faces, 
ti Small and b $ 


right; 
This had led us to our secret 
-night. 


For Ma: % 
Hand in hand. down through the orchard, 


Went for arbutus blossoms, 

: Wet with dew. 
And we - ay Tans waxen blossoms, 
Hiding under coverts 

"Brom the lake 
Laughingly we bore them homeward, 
Held them up to faces watching 
ne. 


But we whispe' not our secret; 


A: 
Crept a eoeuy. through the orchard, 


Low down bent the apple-branches ; 
And a bi 





FROM DARENESS TO LIGHT. 
Instances of men being suddenly brought from 
moral darkness into spiritual light are authenti- 
cated. The case of the celebrated Col. Gardner, 
an English soldier, is an illustration of this imme- 
sformation. 


diate tran. 


He was an atheist and a rake, whose ideal of 
life was sensual pleasure. One day, while medi- 
tating an act of gross sin, he was as suddenly and 
as thoroughly transformed as was Saul of Tarsus. 
He became not only a theist, but an humble, 
working Christian, whose subsequent life attested 
to the genuineness of the sudden change from 


darkness to light. 


The believer in the Fatherhood of God, and in 
His being everywhere present, will have little diffi. 
culty in tracing the source of such moral 


ts One day; in the summer of 1842, a young man 
_ entered Miss Peabody's book-store and asked for 


His original and oracular remarks attracted her 
attention. He seemed versed in the history of 
religions doctrines, and was evidently « philoso. 
pher and a theologian. Conversation led to con- 
fidence, and he told the lady something of his per- 


sonal history. 
A graduate of West 





not by the complex of 


my thoughts, nor by the 
complex of the laws of 


nature, of which they know 
self-determining 


Then, suddenly this thought came to‘him : ¥ 
God is behind the complex of the laws of nature— 
free, supreme, infinite Person, to 
persons are responsible.” 
seat, he seized “Queen Mab” 
of his tent. Opening 
Bible that his mother 


Starting from his 
and flung it out of 
his valise, he took out the 
had put into it when he left 

As he opened the book his eye fell on the words 
quoted by Christ from Isaiah, 
ministry : “The Spirit of the 

As he read, he thought he 
tillery. Springing to his ten 
nothing. The roar was wit 

Reading the New Testam 
leave the army and 
Honor forbade him 
my’s country. So he 
lease him from his 

He was stricken down by malarial fever. The 
resign and go home to die. 
to Boston, and, instead of 
ealth and began the study 


the tangle of strug- | the 


ught to the post was that thirty Indians 
drowned, besides five hundred or | like ligh 


the day He began His 
Lord is upon me.” 
heard the roar of ar- = = 
t-door, he saw, heard 











THERE’S A LITTLE MOUND. 


ent begat a desire to There’s a fresh little pRouna near the w: 


become a minister of Christ. 
ign, he being in an ene- 
prayed that God would re- 


surgeon said he should 
He did resign, came 
dying, recovered his h 


hen in slee I behold her, 
fresh a 


Was it chance? Was it 
that directed this lientenan 
God, and to the words of I 


ee 
FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS. 


The Declaration of Inde 
against the opposition of 
the cause of the colonies. 
premature and therefore 
these was John Dickinso 
“‘Farmer’s Letters,” 
toward the American 


, red I listen 
even his own thought To a voice from the spirits’ bright spheres? 


# to the personality of There’s a sadness in 


Raised thely bright heads, smiled upon him, Oh! I know ’twas the Fathe 


pendence was adopted 
some who had favored 
- They regarded it as 
inexpedient. Among 
» the author of the 
which contributed much 
Revolution. Mr. Josiah 





You can never answer 
To put down such a man 
to crush him down. How 
an insulting braggart in a 
years ago, is thus related in Colburn’s 


a bully with moral suasion. 
tually, one must be able 
“tall Gen. Simpson” served 


ed the venerable exX-pres- 


Dickinson’s course. When the allies occu 


at all times superior 
to insult the officers 
tion. 


ident an explanation of » the French officers, 


small sword, and equal 
he Declaration of In 


killing off one by one 
was one who 
Rags English officers, 
work. 
he swaggered as usual into his café, and me 


Pp 
had such a mother and 


in Congress, eo] 


< 


SILENCED BY A BOY. 





The woman clutched the lover in the ho of placin; 

the cane feud i, but to her horror it only ingrag 
01 machine . 

Sz. was reaking and revolving with terrible 


x steam escap’ lik A 
and the woman with a shriek rushed for the open ms 
Just then the wagon that started from the bottom when 
she started the machinery came out of the s like a 
shot, landing on top of the engine-house, and 
crushing it into pieces. 

There was no work in the colliery the next day. 

Se 
THE OLD MAN ’*S GHOST. 

A story told ‘by the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette con. 
veys its own moral to all save those too blind to see it. 
Several days 480, says the paper, a celebrated spiritual. 
ist came to Little Rock, and stated that before giving a 
public entertainment he would give a séance, where 
any member of a small invited circle could call up the 
spirits of their friends and converse with them. 


By mistake, a man from down the river was admitted, 
& man whose reputation for deeds of violence would not 
— his spirit above par in ne femme r listen. 

ig awhile to rapping, horn-b — and gauze veil 
materialization, the bad man arose and said,— 

“Say, hy oe whar’s the old man’s ghost?” 

M id many the gore ee 

7 old man, the governor. up. 

“What is his name?" * 

“Tom Bealick; call him up.” 

“Ty ony think that we are ta communication with him 
to-night.” 


“ t’s the matter, wire down?” 

“No, the old tleman is off on a visit.” 

“Now, here, jest shut up your wardrobe and turn out 
your light. If you don’t give the old man’s ghost a 
show, the thing shan’t run,” 

“Wait, I'll see if he'll come,” said the spiritualist. 
“If he raps three times, he is willing ; if o ly once, he 
has other engagements.” 

A sharp rap sounded. “He is unwilling,” continued 
the spiritualist. 

“Now, here,” said the bad man, “that wan’t my ole 
man’s knock. Why, ef he’d hit that table he’d splin- 
tered it. Call him up,” and drawing a revolver, the af. 


- | fectionate son cast a severe look on the medi 


“To tell you the truth, I can’t call him a 

“Tell him that I want to see him. That'll fetch him.” 

“No, he won’t come; but I beg of you to be patient. 
Wait; og will come Presently. He is here and de. 


He is one of the rulers in spirit land. 
ys 'n, ps 3 the biggest liar in Arkansas.” 

¥ 80, sir?” 

“Because the old man is in the city prison, drunk as 
a’foo Pad 


SAILING ON A SEA OF FIRE. 

One of the beautiful revelations of a summer night 
toa dwellerin the country is the myriads of lights flashed 
forth by fire-flies. “But they that go down to the sea 
in ships” gaze upon a light that never was upon land— 
the illumination of the deep by countless millions of fire- 
fish, invisible to the naked eye. 


An English clergyman, while voyaging in the Indian 








the sallinn: wwas called on deck one night to see the chin 


sailing on a sea of fire. 


was no moon, the t was pitch dark, and 
rod oo the ight a8 day. re, behind, on the port 
and on the star! side, os far a the ee ncaa Bort 


the surface of the ocean was one blaze of 







The bucket came uw; full of bright ks, and pick- 
ing out some of the brightest with th pot 
he i them, while wet, to the object 










Principled men who laugh at fixed th 
piety erful 
the young with smartness in 
One beer-seller in England 
& small lad, what he seemed 
y one old enough to do wrong 


Mistaken 
Javenile resolutions and 


any mischief they do. 
needed to be reminded by 
and to have forgotten—that an 

right. 


es, sir, I have; and 


E 


took 
and repeated his w 


» aFe you not, and 
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: ; ; "Thee men” he said 86 himself, “are governed 


pe. 
The next morning there were minute of some. 
thing on the glass. On examined throwgk the 
“microscope, they proved to be fish, dead, of course, and 
ey up like s' ane ag He drew and painted 
T magnified form. 
Whether there may be 


























ture The Occident well says 

About the cheapest that mortals is 
sleep. It is = sbvereign remedy for weakness, i re. 
lieves , cures restlessness, uneasiness - 
tability ; will remedy headache and teethache and 
backache > it cures + and will 
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For the Companion. 

THE CHICKADEE’S QUESTION. 
A chickadee chirruped down through the snow, 
‘*Where are the snow-drops, I'd like to know, 
And crocuses, hyacinths,—where are they ? 
*Tis getting monotonous here, I say. 

The Christmas-trees are withered and brown, 
Holly and evergreen all pulled down, 

All the Santa Claus gifts are made, 

The New Year's greetings have all been said ; 
I’m getting almost too tired to sing, 


child something easy. Here, I’ll teach her. Spell 
Sun? 

“‘Can’t!’ said the little tiger. 

“ «FP said the lion, oh, so loud. 

“« *E-e-e-f" squeaked the little tiger. 

«U7, said the lion. 

“ «Me-e-e,’ said the little girl tiger, trying to speak 
just as he did, only she couldn’t. 

‘No, no!’ said the lion. ‘U, U,’ 

“Me, me,’ said the little tiger. 

“No, no, no!’ said the lion. ‘I don’t mean you 
—I mean U, U. Say it! 

“Me! snapped the little tiger, as short as pie- 
crust and looking cross enough to bite somebody. 

“ ‘But I don’t mean you, I mean U—U—U. You 
can say that if you want to, you little stupid!’ 

“ ‘But I won’t, there!’ said the little tiger, as mad 
as she could be, and she whirled off into a corner 
and wouldn’t speak again in a whole hour. 

“So they didn’t have any more school, and the 


to go down after the mail, and she had to go to 
bed. 

But she coaxed mamma to tell it all over to her 
three times before she went to sleep, which was 
not such good fun for mamma. 

Mrs. M. E. C. Barzs. 


—~+4>> 
or 





For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


A little five-year-old boy astonished his mother 
one day by urging her to see if his chin whiskers 
had not commenced to sprout. Another time, 
standing before her and: looking up into her face, 
he inquired, ‘“Ma, what’s the reason I aint a man 
now? I’ve got a jack-knife and a pocket-book.” 

“T should like to know,” said little Allie, after 
church one Sabbath, “what makes the minister say 
what he does always when he reads the hymns.” 


= 


her nor “iillie told when they came back what had 


happened. 

But in a few days, some beautiful photographs 
came from Boston. The picture was a snow- 
scene, which looked like a corner of grandpa’s 
orchard. 

Under a big apple-tree stood Lillie herself, all 
bundled up in furs, and holding a large snow-ball 
in both hands. 

“There!” said-Uncle Ben, as he showed them, 
“I think mamma’ll be pleased when that snow- 
ball gets to India.” 











Waiting and waiting so long for spring!” 
The answer came in a sleepy tone,— 
“Dear little snow-bird, leave us alone; 
If we should peep through the flower-beds, 
Jack Frost would nip off our tiny heads; 
We couldn’t bloom for an hour, you know, 
When all the world is covered with snow. 
Wait till the days are long and light, 
Wait till the sun shines warm and bright; 
Let us sleep on, you foolish thing! 
You can’t hurry up Madam Spring.” 
—_—_—___—_<@>—__—_—___—— 
For the Companion. 


A NONSENSE STORY. 

Clara’s papa always says he isn’t worth a cent 
to tell stories, but she teases him all the same, till 
he has to invent some, if he can do no better, and 
queer ones they are too, sometimes. 

Last night after supper, she 
climbed up into his lap as usual, 
and snuggled her yellow head down 
on his shoulder. 

“Did you saw any crocodiles to- 
day, papa ?” she asked, as if it were 
his usual experience to see such 
huge monsters. 

“No,” answers papa, promptly. 
“Tt wasn’t a very good day for 
crocodiles to-day. It was too 
cold.” 

“Well, what did you saw then? 
Tell me a story about some good 
lions and tigers and bears.” 

“T’'m afraid I don’t know any to- 
night.” 

“But tell me! tell me!” she 
teases, her brown eyes sparkling 
in a way papa’s heart can never re- 
sist. So he begins,— 

“Well, once there was a lion and 
a tiger and a bear all lived in a cave 
with their families. They used to 
build a fire on the floor when it was 
cold, and all sit round it, but after 
a while they thought they would 
like a stove better, so they set up a 
coal stove. 

“That night after they started a 
fire they all sat round it, and they 
thought it was pretty nice. But by- 
and-by it got too hot, and they 
didn’t know just how to shut the 
damper. 

“Oh, I can!’ said the tiger, and 
he jumped up and tried to close it 
with his paw. But he burned himself, and jumped 
back and whined, ‘E-e-e-h” till all the little bears 
and lions who sat in a corner laughed almost out 
loud. 

“*That isn’t the way,’ said the bear; so he 
jumped up and tried to push it to with his nose, 
but he burned himself so bad that he growled 
‘0-0-0-h !’ so loud all the little lions and tigers gig- 
gled. 

‘Let me fix it,’ said the lion, and he wrapped 
his tail around the damper to pull it to. But he 
burned his tail just awfully, and he dropped it so 
quick and roared so loud ‘Ow-ow-ow!’ that the lit- 
tle bears and tigers couldn’t stand it any longer, 
and laughed right out. 

“After a while they got it shut, and then they all 
sat down quite comfortable again. 

“By-and-by a little girl tiger said, ‘Oh dear! I 
wish I was a real truly little girl, so I could go to 
school and learn to read and spell.’ 

“‘*Pshaw! That’s easy enough,” said the old 
bear. ‘We can havea school now. I'll teach you 
to spell.’ 

‘Goody |’ said the little girl tiger, jumping up 
and down. ‘Let’s!’ 

“So the old bear sat up very straight and digni- 
fied, and told the little girl tiger to stand up before 
him. 

* ‘Spell tiger,’ said the bear. 

‘Can't,’ said the little tiger. 

“<¢T'? said the bear, in his great hoarse voice. 

“‘T,’ squeaked the little tiger, in her little thin 





voice. 
“<«T? said the bear. 
“*VY-o-u!” said the little tiger, as loud as she 
conld, which wasn’t much. 
“No, no!” said the bear, ‘Z/ IP 
"<*You! you!’ said the little tiger. 


«No! growled the bear awful loud. ‘I don’t 
mean I—me—I mean I! I! Say it!’ 
“*You, you!’ said the little girl tiger, almost 


little girl tiger never learned how to spell.” 


story, and she was just going to tease for another 
one when the evening train whistled, and papa had 


You ought to have heard Clara laugh at this 
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For the Companion. 


POPPING 


In the chimney-corner 
Goldie, May and Ted 

Shake and shake the popper 
Over embers red; 

Laugh to see the yellow corn 
Flounce and bounce about, 

Till with a hop, and puff, and pop, 
One has blossomed out, 


“See, there is a pris’ner 
Broken out of jail!” 
Says wise little Teddy, 
“S’pose that he gave bail?” 
“No, it is a rose-bud, 
Blown into a rose!” 
Mamie cries with laughing eyes; 
“There another goes!” 


Peter,’ or some other kind of Peter, when there 
isn’t a word about Peter in the whole hymn!” 


““What does he say ?” asked mamma. 
“Why, he always says ‘short Peter,’ or ‘long 


CORN. 


Up speaks little Goldie, 
Youngest of the three, 

Claps her wee hands softly, 
Laughs aloud in glee, 

Shakes her yellow tresses, 
Throws a roguish glance,— 

“Dey’re changin’ all dere d’esses, 
Doin’ to ’e dance!” 








Pop, pop, hippity hop! 
Fleecy-white as wool; 
Hip, hop, pippity pop! 
Now the popper’s full. 
When the dance is over 
For the merry crew, 
Three wee gates of rose and pearl 
Ope and take them through. 
Apa CARLETON. 





For the Companion. 
HOW A SNOW-BALL WENT TO INDIA. 

Lillie Howard woke up very early one morning. 
She sat up in bed, and looked out of the window. 
Something wonderful had happened while she was 
asleep. 

The whole world seemed to be turning white. 
The pond, the trees, the roofs and the fences were 
covered with white, and white flakes were flying 
through the air in all directions. 

Lillie’s little cousins said that it was ‘nothing 
but a snow-storm.” They did not see anything 
wonderful about it. But Lillie had never seen a 
snow-storm before in all her life. She thought it 
very wonderful, indeed. 

Lillie’s home was in India. India is such a very 
hot country, they never have snow there, and all 
the ice is either carried there in a ship, or made in 
a freezing-machine. 

When Lillie first came to America, she looked 
more like a lily than a little girl ought to. She 
was pale and weak; she shivered with cold every 
time she went out, though it was only November. 

But Lillie was a brave little girl. She wanted 
to grow strong and active. She wanted to get 
brown and plump and rosy like her little cousins. 
So, no matter how cold it was, she wrapped her- 
self in her furs and flannels and went boldly out. 
was a faint pink color in her cheeks, and she was 





ready to cry. 
“‘Nonsense!” said the old papa lion. ‘Give the 


+2>> 
or 


it. Grandma indulged her, for she saw the little 
girl was very busy thinking, and that, grandma 
knew, was very different from being idle. 

When Uncle Ben came home at night, Lillie 
stole softly up to him, and put a little paper box 
into his hand. 

“Won't you please send this to mamxm?” she 
whispered, shyly. 

Uncle Ben opened the box, and found in it a 
nice little snow-ball. 

How they all laughed at the idea of a snow-ball 
going to India in a paper box! 

Grandma laughed so hard that she dropped her 
spectacles into the sauce-pan, and had to fish them 
out with the toasting-fork. 

Poor Lillie! The snow-storm had made her 
think of mamma; and thinking of mamma had 
made her homesick. That laughter was just onc 
drop too much. 

A great sob came up in her throat and choked 
her. She made a brave effort to swallow it; but 
when she tried to speak, she burst into tears. 

“Mamma says she’d love to see a snow-ball,” 
sobbed Lillie, “and she never ’spects to see a good 
New England snow-storm again.” 

They all looked very grave when Lillie said that. 
They thought of the dear mamma so far away, 
eT ee 


veel,” said Uncle Ben, “don’t cry; we will 
send a snow-ball to mamma.” 
‘The next day Uncle Ben took Lillie to Boston, 
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Puzzles for the Week. 


» 
¢ NOVEL ACROSTIC. 
1. A rustic lover. 2. Houses for — 
3. Common. 4. A loud ¢ 
5. Ornaments. 6. To abolish. 
7. The on place of a Grecian town. 
8. To fu . Vessels. 
10. A F veo 11. Dialect. 


12. Part of a drama. 
Each word contains five letters. 
The second line read down names a place to which 


pore are flocking to witness something that is de- 


noted by reading the fourth line down. 
BRYANT. 
2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


thio * 
1. Candy, sweet, you’ll surely find ; 
2. Fruit, quite tempting, bear in mind; 
3. This word is “‘reckoned”’ sure to be; 
4. Has endeavored, you’ll clearly see; 
5. This on a ship is used with skill; 
6. Aw m that a whale will kill; 
7. Something to take when you are ill. 
DIAGONALS. 
From left = right, down, a place of 
reno 

In Washington now it is shown; 

If up to the right you keep plainly in 


sight, 
You will reach the chief city, I'll own. 
c. D. 


3. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Tn willows, not in pines; 
dashes, not in lines ; 
In silent, not in loud; 
In haughty, not in pr oud; 
In active, not in slow; 
In Nathan, not in Joe; 
In ingot, not in bar; 
In tureen, not in jar; 
In boasting, not in brag; 
In banner, not in flag ; 
A city honored by a great man’s name; 
Also a noted dwalling in the same. 
F. 8. FP. 
4, 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

The answer, composed of 35 letters, 
gives the name of a prominent individ- 
ual and what he soon will be. 

The 1, 2, 9 is to interfere. 

The 26, 16, 3, 4 is the name ofa historian. 
The 27, 6, 7, 8, 21, 5 are heathens. 

The 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 is a meadow. 
The 19, 15, 20 is trouble. 

The 18, 23, 22, 25, 24,-17 is to giggle. 
The 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 is a dweller. 

5 “NasHua.” 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

The full name of each character is reqaired. The 
central letters, read in their order, sp lta what occurs 
(comes round) in America once in four y 

1. A statesman distinguished in the ‘Rational and 
also in the Confederate Co: 

been called ‘the Satan 


2. A Vice-President who 
histo. 
ital Congress of 1794 who 


#: y Poo 

. A ber of the Conti 
fia for a time “sent to Coventry” for favoring inde- 
—- 

4. A President whose election was almost balanced 
7 the r) posing candidate. 

ential candidate whose pen had done much 

to ‘ake or mess former Presideuts. 

6. A President who once declared while in office that 
he had no power to “take care that the laws be faith- 


fully executed.” 
7A leader of the old Federal 3 
‘ 8. One of earliest candidates for the Vice-Presi- 


9. 4 President who afterwards renounced his alle- 
giance to the United States. 
~ 10, A lady of the White House who died while her 
husband was President. 
= A famous debater and Presidential candidate. 
ew whose “ingenuity of administration” 
bron about a 


of ‘he “White House who dismissed her 
wane at nine o’clock. 

4. A 7 pat thy Minister whose father and grandfather 
held the same office at the same court. 

15. A defeated Presidential candidate who ait. “] 
would rather be right than President. F. L. B. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
ot a gentleman never belong t a short walk- 


be as never him. 
Why ia exhilaration like Seep go uence of breaking 
a ? Beconae fi it we a flow of spirits. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Washington. 
eee eee: See (four terms ink wire 
Gee 


in Westmoreland, 
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oh COMPANION. MAROH 8, 18, 
away, but he had forgotten that his own silk hat was un- ‘ic tae gue aera mente taken «f SOLUBLE 





The Svusscrierion Price of the ComPpanron is 
$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by eg | Publishers or ie discontinu- 
ance, and all of arrearages is 


re ie, as re- 
quires by law. 
race for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
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his paper st arr must be paid. 
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Fee is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
unless this is done. 
egies ‘our name on the margin of your r 
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MASON ~ Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 











COASTING. 

It is said that the word, as applied in New England 
and New Brunswick to the sport of sliding down hill 
on a sled, was derived from the Acadians,—the French 
settlers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick,— who, re- 
fusing to bear arms against the French, were stripped 
of their property by the British and distributed among 
the other provinces. The boys have thus preserved a 
relic of a lost people, who chose spoliation and national 
extinction rather than fight against their kindred. They 
must read Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 

Ot course, wherever there has been snow and boys, 
the boys have always coasted. We are glad that the 
girls of the present generation are quietly claiming their 
right to indulge in the sport, for it is both healthful and 
delightful. It combines in it almost every invigorating 
element. 

Winter is our great Northern tonic. Englishmen and 
Americans, in India and Burmah suffer from its loss 
more than from any other cause. The full beneficial 
effect, however, is not found in our furnace-heated 
rooms, but only in the fresh open air. This the young 
coasters get by the hour. It is of the purest sort, brac- 
ing, and so condensed by the temperature, that a larger 
amount is taken with every breatb. 

Again, coasting down hill implics walking up hill. 
This kind of walking makes the very best exercise. It 
expands the lungs, and strengthens the diaphragm and 
chest, as no exercise in walking on a level ground could. 
Besides, the coaster must not only spend more than 
half his time trudging up hill, but he must also drag his 
sled behind him. 

The hygienic value of coasting is further increased by 
its exhilarating character. All motion, when not too 
rapid, is thus a benefit. But neither boating, skating, 
nor sleigh-riding equals first-class coasting in this respect. 
There is in it a sense of freedom and of accelerated mo- 
tion that peculiarly stirs the blood and satisfies the 
brain. 

To this is superadded genial companionship. We 
are social, and all our joys are doubled by sharing them 
with those in sympathy with ts. Solitary coasting 
would be comparatively dull recreation, and would not 
do us half the good. 

Hardly in any way can the parent of an ordinarily 
vigorous boy or girl éontribute to his child’s good health 
more than by giving him orher a good sled. 

dcichibalonillsicioaircinic 
SET US ALL DOWN. 

Humors of the census are a little out of date, but the 
Boston Journal contributes one more to the curious 
character studies of ‘the last canvass. It shows that 
some women in the world are, to say the least, more 
practical than affectionate. 


“Ts this Mrs. Sloper?” 
oats sir, yes, sir; nobody nor nothin’, nor never 


8 
“Is Mr. 8 in?” i. a 
t 


“Yes, sir, yes, sir; walk 

On en the room, the officer, seeing Mr. 8 rs 
body laid out for burial, paused and looked astonis' 

“Oh, walk right in,” said Mrs. Sloper. “Poor sir, he 
never hurt anybody when he was , and Iam gure 
he won’t when he is dead. 

“How many children have 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. 
and I'll see, sir. 


ou?” 
ou come in and sit down, 


do 
day, he blowed his brains out; served him jest right; 
learn him better next time; set him down.” 
owe don’t take dead ones.” 
*“There’s our John, a lazy feller as ever lived; takes 
four or five dollars 2 


“Well, there’s me, set me down.” 
—_——@— 
FUN. 

Jokers too fond of playing on other people sometimes 
find that they make fun of themselves, too. Says a 
‘Texan paper: 

There was quite a scene in the Galveston court-house 











der that very 
The elder 


lawyer laughed boiaterously until he had 

the mutilated hat as his Nocti te he 

smiled such a amile, that had it hed 
see tome flies burton” Board of ‘Heal inns ataateag 

ve been justified uarantining at 
He says that ie no way for aman to try on a hat, any. 
—————_>___—_ 
DRUNK. 


Strong drink is fatal to the drinker. But the brute 
that finds out this fact too late is far more excusable 
than a human drunkard. A half-dozen prospectors, 





The A. 8. T. Co. ever since the introduction of the 
metal shoe tip by them, have been searching for some 
et alee Seenen Os See 
objectionable in appearance. This they now have in 
their tip known as the A, 8. T. Co, Black, and parents 
should ask for them. (Communicated. 

10c,; 100 Scrap Pictures, 


100 10c. J, W. Baltimore, Md. 
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says a California paper, camped one night tly in 
HARARE ERAN PURGES 


The : ee ae when ges 
midnight a — bear approac i. crunching of 
his feet aauel the woe eamp. The bear trotted 
boldly up to within a few feet of the fire and seized the 

nearest that could be reached—a bag 
few such icles as bread and su; 
the hottest arn menathovared on 

The prospectors fired several shots at the grizzly, 
which ee him to seize the bag in his teeth and 
scamper off. 

Relieved of the unwelcome visitor’s presence, the 
party dro) oes off to sleep again, to be aroused about 
dawn by loud and long roars in a ——- ravine. 
The men oa sya e ravine cautious!, —_ ‘were de- 

lighted to and roll- 


see the grizzly uproariously 
= the snow. 

he bear had broken the demijohn and lapped up the 
whiskey with an appreciative tongue. His antics were 
very funny—‘‘as good as a circus,” one of the prospect- 
ors says—and they were kept up until long after sun- 
rise 


He tr’ed hard to climb up the side of the ravine and 
made ferocious dashes at the men, but every time he 
rolled down. At last the spectators shot him and moved 
on. 

sR Ee NR 
MOURNED AND MISSED. 

God said it was not good for man to be alone. None 
realize this more keenly than the aged—parted after 
long years of married companionship and experience 
of life’s ills and blessings shared together. A touching 
incident is narrated of the death of “Blue Jean Wil- 
liams,” the Governor of Indiana recently deceased. 

Since the tect of his wife, several months ago, Gov. 
Williams have noticed a in his 
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great c 
manner, although not a word of complaint or repini 
has fallen from his lips. But it was evident that grief 
ber oe his life away. 
PR pode home a room was always kept for his use, 
with a broad fireplace and the furniture which 
feted’ accustomed to in early life. 

Ata window here, his wife always sat to welcome 
him on his return home, and since her death he has not 
cared to return to the scene of his loss. He went occa- 
sionally, but it was always a trial. 

Recently his daughter missed him from his accus- 
tomed place, and r along search he was found in 
_ barn, his grief welling up in great sobs that sLook 
is frame. 

When his old disease brought its insidious forces to 


bear against him, 2 — oP to them no 

the spe — and hard oe a an ae r- 
ent, if not . ionaee for fe with 
whom he had liv itved for over "half a century. 


—_\_——_>____—_ 
PAPER BLANKETS. 

A fire burning in a paper stove is the latest novelty. 

Paper is used to make carriage-wheels, chimney-pots, 

flour-barrels and tiles, and last, but not least, blankets. 


Attention has frequently been called to the value of A 


ordinary sheets of asa a for bed-clothes, 
or, at least, as an addition to bed 

seems to have suggested the fabrication ot blankets” 
from this cheap material. 

The fact that they are not as durable as the ps 
article is in their favor, as, in the case of the very 
where the same bedding is used for years, a very c 
material that will last only a com 
must be better than durable articles 
never washed. 

It blankets were made of paper. as tough and flexible 
as that which is manufactured in China and Japan, they 
would last perhaps two ne, and if pasted on cotton 
cloth, probably longer. 

TRANSPLANTING LIVE FLESH. 

A few weeks ago the wife of Mr. Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, was severely burned by her dress igniting while 
she was standing with her back to the fire. How her 
husband served her is narrated in the following para- 
graphs: 

After several weeks of ineffectual treatment, the ph: 
sician decided that in order to save her life it south be 

y tot plant live flesh to the parts where the 
tissue had been destroyed, and asked Mr. Wilson if he 
was willing to furnish the flesh from his 2 arm. 

The husband at once — that he was, and ten 
jieces of skin, a quarter of an inch square, were cut 
rom his arm and placed on the back of Mrs. Wilson, 

who soon began to improve and is now in a fair way of 
recovery. 


D 
vely short time 
that are rarely or 





———_>——_— 
TOPPING POTATOES. 


Of the late Isaac O. Barnes, a Boston humorist, the 
following story is told : 


A wag once told a countryman who was stopping at 
the Bromfield House, that. Mr. Barnes was noted for his 
etn ol 4 ulture, and after introducing the 

r. Barnes, the wag said, ‘“Now, Mr. 
nae what do you think ‘of the t pee of cu 
ety ae in order to force a 

looked very wise and at once retorted, 
gammon, my ,all humbug. I tried | it on three rows 
of my peas and never bore a pod!” 


——_—__—__ 


11% imbecile who wished to make himself agreeable 
to Longfellow said: “Sir, om, night of my life I fall 
asleep over one of your works!” 


Gass eyes for horses are now made with such per- 
that the animals themselves cannot see oa 


Lik 


A Montana Indian who was recently convicted of | ita 
murder his opinion of the lawyer who defend. 
gg S| -miger twee ace eg RG Lawyer too much 


Tue Boy’s Composition.—A school-boy being set 
fo ee nee 0 he oo a long struggle 
he protest ie following: “An ox does not taste as 
an oyster, but can draw a bigger load and run 
Fwice as fast.” 
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THE HUMAN HAIR. 


To give it strength and lustre, to improve its texture, 
to prevent its falling out and quickea its growth,—in 
short, to make it as intended, the crowning personal 
charm of both sexes,—this is the work Burnett’s Cocoaine 
will accomplish, if faithfully used. 
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PACIFIC GUANO. 
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